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EDITORIAL WINTHROP LIBRARY 


Public opinion remains the most baffling and formless of all monsters. 
Constantly invoked as the ostensible cause of this or that shift on the social 
surface, it nonetheless refuses to disclose its true inwardness to the observer. 
The political war-cries pass overhead and are instantly forgotten. What 
is the public’s real attitude towards the bizarre deadlock in British politics, 
and the economic stagnation which underlies it? Do people relate their 
personal frustration to that of the community, or are they unaware of the 
connection? No one knows, and in the absence of knowledge everyone 
goes on repeating that ‘public opinion’ favours this or that — a question- 
begging exercise in psychological warfare, since the voters are not con- 
sulted about their ‘opinions’, while the opinion-forming minority carries 
hardly any electoral weight. These are the traditional terms of make- 
believe in a democratic society. What renders them dangerous at the 
moment is democracy’s failure to respond to the stimulus of leadership. 
Or is there simply no leadership? That would explain a great deal, but it 


, faises issues too uncomfortable to be faced squarely by the party strategists 


on either side. 

We print in this issue some critical comments upon the recently pub- 
lished volume of Fabian Essays. On the whole their reception has been 
unfavourable even in quarters politically friendly to the authors. Unless 
one is greatly mistaken this reaction stems from a disappointment at their 
failure to challenge the prevailing conspiracy of silence about the country’s 
real problems, a conspiracy in which most of the political leaders have 
joined since 1945. Sir Stafford Cripps was the shining exception, and even 
he was not immune from temptation. His colleagues, moreover, saw to it 
that his policies were watered down to what the electorate would think 
tolerable. In consequence they proved ineffective to cure the root disease, 
which is the steady decline in Britain’s competitive position relative to the 
newer industrial countries. The opportunity of a revolutionary break in 
1945-48 (revolutionary in the sense of reversing the downward trend) was 
missed, and the Conservatives have if anything shown themselves even 
more timid. What Socialist idealism might have effected in 1945, Con- 
servative realism was given a chance to do in 1951, after the third 
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financial crisis in six years had driven Labour from office. To justify itself 
at the bar of history, Mr Attlee’s Government would have had to convince 
the miners that it was in their interest to dig more coal, and to this end a 
bold essay in syndicalism or ‘co-determination’, instead of the carefully 
planned bureaucratic transfer of management, might not have been amiss. 
By 1951 every opportunity of this kind was past, and no one was any 
longer in the mood to listen to exhortation. There remained the heroic 
course urged by some of the younger Tories: a declaration of bankruptcy, 
the complete sweeping away of the food subsidies, and the trebling of the 
bread price, coupled with a warning that things would get even worse 
unless the nation pulled itself together. Would that have worked or would 
it merely have provoked a stunned refusal to respond? No one can tell, 
since the experiment was not tried. But in the absence of leadership it 
seems somewhat unfair to blame the public for being apathetic and 
continuing to believe that ‘the crisis’ is a hoax played by the politicians. 
There is no doubt that this is what most people do think, and can one 
really say that their leaders have done everything possible to disabuse 
them? 

These reflections are not materially altered by a consideration of the 
Fabian Essays whose authors, with the characteristic exception of Mr 
Healey, resolutely strangle themselves with their respective Old School 
Ties. Fabian Socialism, we used to be told, is not a sectional or class 
doctrine, but a revolutionary, though peaceful and scientific, method of 
solving society’s problems, its principal characteristics being ruthless 
clarity of aim and unflinching steadiness of purpose. The emblematic 
tortoise which adorns the cover of Fabian publications was to reach the 
winning post ahead of the capitalist hare, primarily through the exercise 
of superior powers of ratiocination, but it was also to ‘strike hard’. On 
present evidence the animal seems not merely slow, but fearful of novelty 
and unwilling to use its brain as well. There is no sign of the intellectual 
ruthlessness which made the Webbs a power in their day. Instead, agree- 
able half-truths are elaborately wrapped in cotton-wool. We are to make 
do with what we have — the Welfare State — and avert our gaze from its 
crumbling economic and social foundations. The emphasis is on equality 
and the further democratization of society: an estimable programme 
inherited from the nineteenth century, when economic progress and the 
presence of an effective governing élite could both be taken for granted. 
The disappearance of these factors is not mentioned, probably not even 
considered. Here is Socialism without tears, indeed Socialism without 
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planning, which most people had hitherto thought to have some bearing 
on the subject. It is true that planning acquired a bad name in 1945-50, 
when it became synonymous with exhortation and ‘targets’ which were 
never reached. But that is no reason for dispensing with it altogether. 
Yet to read these essays one might think that our only problem is how to 
divide the economic cake more equitably. 

This, it must be said emphatically, will not do. This kind of pseudo- 
Socialism is useful only as a soporific. Taken in large doses it must be fatal 
to the organism. The problems of an over-urbanized, over-industrialized 
society — lethargy, retreat into private life, the withering of communal 
forms of existence — cannot be cured by an approach which on the pre- 
tence of scientific objectivity treats human beings as mere consumers of 
goods. The deadly pall of apathy which hangs over public (and private) 
life to-day is both the cause and the effect of a failure of leadership for 
which both major parties must take the blame. To break the deadlock 
something more is required than traditional party politics, but the missing 
element cannot be supplied by a decadent empiricism which evades all 
the real issues on the plea that they do not lend themselves to quantitative 
treatment. So far as the opinion-forming minority is concerned, the 
vicious circle can only be broken at the point where some of its members 
are willing to challenge the comfortable assumptions prevalent in society 
as a whole: the assumption, for example, that the economic crisis is not 
real, and that we can go on coasting gently downhill for an indefinite 
period without suffering any ill effects. This is as true of the Conservatives 
as it is of their opponents, for Imperialism and Socialism both become 
meaningless if society is permanently reduced to the level of merely keeping 
alive, with or without external assistance. In such circumstances all 
political programmes become verbiage. We have not yet reached this 
stage, but we are in danger of nearing it within a foreseeable period — 
perhaps only a few years — unless the downward trend is reversed. Twelve 
years ago, a crisis of unmistakable magnitude was successfully dramatized 
by Mr Churchill. To-day it is less easy to persuade the ordinary man and 
woman that there is something seriously amiss. Instead of a single 
dramatic challenge there is a gradual, and not too uncomfortable, down- 
hill slide, with the prospect of an eventual stabilization at a somewhat 
lower stage. Only — and this is where the heirs of the Webbs might have 
been expected to employ their trained minds — a permanent balance at 
this kind of level makes nonsense of all plans for further social advance, 
just as it makes nonsense of all talk of keeping the Commonwealth in 
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being. Crash or slide, the process is not really compatible with the surviv- 
ing aims of both the major parties. Nothing can make it tolerable save 
complete apathy on the part of the traditional governing class and its 
rivals, a lethargic acceptance of the downward cycle, an Austro-Hungarian 
adaptation to defeat. If this is not to be the outcome, the stodgy empiricism 
which governs Labour’s outlook to-day (the obverse of Mr Bevan’s 
muddled emotionalism) must receive a far ruder and more trenchant 


challenge. 


COMMENT 


IT JUST GROWED 


On May 14th the Earl of Cork and Orrery moved in the House of Lords 
that ‘the principles laid down in Chapter 14 of the Manual of Military Law 
should be reconsidered by a competent tribunal before the publication of 
the revised edition.’ It might seem at first sight that this was hardly an 
issue to arouse strong feeling or to bring the Lord Chancellor and two ex- 
Chancellors into the fray with their heaviest guns engaged. But the debate 
was in fact one of the sharpest of the last few months. It did not run on 
party lines at all; it was mainly a clash between soldiers and sailors on the 
one side and lawyers on the other, and the present Lord Chancellor in 
resisting the combined operations of the military and naval champions 
had the support of the holder of his office under the Labour Government. 
The complaint of the Earl of Cork and Orrery, and others who spoke 
for his motion, is that the revised version of the chapter in question is 
‘inimicable to military discipline and unjust to officers and men of the 
Armed Forces when serving under active service conditions.’ Until 1944 
the Manual laid down that responsibility for violations of the laws of war 
(apart from crimes committed by soldiers simply as individuals) rested on 
those who gave the orders and not on those who simply obeyed them. The 
1944 edition, on the other hand, declares that soldiers ‘cannot escape 
liability if in obedience to a command they commit acts which violate 
unchallenged rules of warfare and outrage the general sentiments of 
humanity.’ It is this phrase which is now a cause of worry in the Fighting 
Services because it is feared that it will make it easier for an enemy (and 
concretely the fear is of a particular type of enemy with particular 
methods) to bring to trial and convict prisoners for alleged war crimes, 
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and also to undermine discipline by propaganda proclaiming that certain 
actions or certain weapons are illegal and that soldiers obeying orders in 
these respects will be punished if captured. As the Earl of Cork and 
Orrery stated his case, referring back to an earlier debate on a similar 
motion: 


We were told, for example, that the right course was not to alter the 
law, but to administer it wisely. . . . It is not we who interpret the law in 
such cases, but our enemies. The great objection to.the amendment is that 
in certain cases,it hands over justice, or the administration of justice, to 
our enemies . . . we can conceive of Communist officers charging our officers 
with giving improper orders. In fact, they are doing that at this very 
moment in Korea. . . . The whole object of this motion was to try to keep 
the trials of our men in our own hands, and not to legalize their trials 
before the set of scoundrels with whom we are now engaged in war and 
against whom, it seems, we shall be fighting for many years to come, per- 
haps on a far greater scale than at present. 


Another speaker dwelt on the danger to military discipline latent in a 
provision which requires a subordinate to decide for himself whether an 
order given to him is or is not in accordance with ‘the unchallenged rules 
of warfare’ and ‘the general sentiments of humanity’. Lord Wilson 
declared: 

Should we be so unfortunate as to get involved in any future war, one 
cannot expect the same pattern in its development as in the last. Psycho- 
logical warfare is sure to play an important part. The morale of our Forces 
will be one of the enemy’s main objectives, both by means of propaganda 
and the tactics of infiltration through fifth columnists into all ranks... . 
The creation of the opportunity to dispute certain matters plays straight 
into the hands of any disloyal or traitorous element, presents an opening 
for agitators to undermine discipline and provides a stepping stone to 
mutiny. 


The lawyers brushed aside these arguments with the contention that 
the 1944 edition was a correct statement of international law in the 
matter — though it was at the same time admitted that the Manual had no 
statutory force, but merely represented the opinion of the jurist who wrote 
it, who happens in this case to be Professor Lauterpacht. The Lord 
Chancellor accused the supporters of the motion of trying to alter inter- 
national law and, after reminding the generals and admirals that they 
could not know as much international law as Professor Lauterpacht, 
went on: 


the statement which for the first time found its place in 1944 in the Manual 
of Military Law does represent the consensus of international opinion as to 
what the law is. I myself think that long before 1944 that rule of law had 
become established. International law has been a matter of growth from 
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the time of Grotius through the centuries. Sometimes it becomes embodied 
in a Convention to which the several States have put their signature, and 
that is the most satisfactory way of its development. At other times it 
grows through the opinion of international lawyers and gradually becomes 
accepted by the municipal courts. 


It seems, therefore, to be the view of the Lord Chancellor that the 
British Army was entirely ignorant of international law on this vital point, 
until in 1944 Professor Lauterpacht revealed it for the first time. He did 
not make the law, but merely discovered what already existed, like 
Columbus finding America. The Earl of Cork and Orrery, however, 
quoted the History of the United Nations War Crimes Commission to the effect 
that opinion on the matter ‘developed strongly’ during the Second World 
War. International law was then indeed ‘growing’ through the ‘opinion’ 
of lawyers concerned with the very practical and concrete problem of 
preparing indictments against the followers of Hitler, and the History 


relates: 


English writers, such as Professor Lauterpacht, observed that the British 
Military Manual had no statutory force and could therefore be amended in 
the face of new developments. 


But if it could be amended in 1944 ‘in the face of new developments’, 
surely it could be amended again in the face of still newer developments 
in 1952. How is it that a principle which was evidently regarded as novel 
in 1944 has attained the dignity of sacrosanct and immutable law in the 
course of eight years? Perhaps it is because it would be too embarrassing 
if any of the principles adopted for German War Crimes trials were called 
in question. But the British Government in its policy on War Crimes trials 
ignored its own Manual of Military Law, even as revised by Professor 
Lauterpacht, for this declares that unconditional surrender does not 
abrogate the Geneva Convention in the treatment of prisoners, whereas 
the official position of the Allied Governments was that it did. It may be, 
therefore, that the best solution for the controversy which has arisen over 
the revision of the Manual would be for the War Office to re-issue it as it 
is, with a note for officers explaining to them that it has no authority, that 
it merely expresses the opinion of Professor Lauterpacht in the face of new 
developments which are now past, and that in any case no British 
Government is bound by it. 


G. H. 
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1952 COMMENT 9 
DURHAM STALEMATE 


The protracted tussle between the Durham County Council and certain 
of its employees is as anomalous as it is different from the D. C. Thomson 
dispute. The aged Dundee publisher is still trying to put the clock back 
by debarring union members from his employ: the Durham councillors, 
by insisting upon union membership for all, have tried to put the clock 
forward so fast that they have jammed the works. 

The big fight at Durham has been between the Education Committee 
of the Council and the teachers. Neither side has been shadow-boxing, 
but so far neither side has won. The first round opened in November, 
1950, when the Council made it a condition of employment that every 
teacher in its service should be a member of some union. This was in 
effect a threat of dismissal to those not prepared to disclose their affilia- 
tions. The Durham teachers stood firm on their freedom of choice, and 
the National Union of Teachers and the Joint Executive Committee of 
the Four Secondary Associations unhesitatingly backed them up. They 
refused to furnish the information required, and the Council did not press 
the point. Round one thus went to the teachers. 

The matter did not long rest there, however. The Council soon sought 
other means of achieving their ends. Candidates being interviewed for 
vacancies or promotions found themselves asked to say whether or not 
they were union members. The N U T advised its members that this, 
too, was an improper question, and other unions added their support. 
Meanwhile an abortive meeting was held between representatives of the 
teachers and the Council, and a deputation from the Council met the then 
Ministers of Health and Education, Mr Bevan and Mr Tomlinson, to 
discuss the situation. In March 1951 the House of Commons held an incon- 
clusive debate on the Durham issue, when it was clear that Mr Tomlinson 
still hoped that an understanding might be reached at a further meeting 
between the Council and the N U T which he had arranged. These talks, 
however, broke down, and in April the teachers’ associations called upon 
their members in two divisions of the County to give notice of their resigna- 
tions. Their response was unanimous, and the second round in the dispute 
would have been theirs — at the expense of their neglected pupils — had not 
the Minister on April grd used powers under the Education Act, 1944, to 
intervene. The Council reluctantly agreed to accept the letter and the spirit 
of the directive that they should refrain from the offending question. 

That they had not accepted the spirit, however, became evident in the 
opening of the third and current round when they issued revised regula- 
tions requiring that applications for extended sick leave must be made 
through professional organizations. This was held to be only another way 
1* 
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of enforcing the so-called ‘closed shop’ policy, and the employees affected — 
and these included not only teachers but doctors and dentists, nurses, 
midwives and engineers — formed a joint emergency committee which 
issued an ultimatum to the Council that unless an assurance were given 
by April 2oth that all pressure to join unions was to cease on the part of 
the Council, they would embark upon sanctions against it. This assur- 
ance was not forthcoming, and the great majority of members of the 
unions concerned have accordingly placed their resignations in the hands 
of the local authority. Membership of the N U T amounts to about go per 
cent. of the Durham teachers, and of these the County Council is faced with 
the prospect of replacing some 3,790 men and women between now and 
September 1st when their resignations take effect. The Council’s latest move 
has been to report the dispute to the Minister of Labour, and instruct the 
Minister of Education of their action. Miss Horsbrugh is no doubt very 
relieved to pass the buck; but it is probably only a temporary respite. 
The N U T, with its insistence upon the professional status of teachers, 
does not like the idea of its disputes being treated merely as labour 
troubles, and the Minister of Labour may well feel that there is no case 
for a court of inquiry where the issue is one of trade-union membership. 
In spite of the other elements which have been introduced, this is 
indeed, and has been all along, the crux of the dispute. Even here, how- 
ever, the difference between the two sides is very small. The term ‘closed 
shop’ is misleading; for it is only upon union membership, not upon 
membership of a single union, that the Council has been insisting. Mr 
Tomlinson and the N U T were quite explicit from the outset that all 
teachers should be encouraged to join a professional organization. The 
closed shop is in a sense the logical conclusion of the trade union, and 
the Durham miners, who are for the most part solidly behind the Council, 
with its almost entirely Socialist membership, cannot understand what 
all the fuss is about. At the same time this is not a political dispute, nor 
is it the outcome of dissatisfaction on the part of the teachers with the 
loca] authority. On the contrary, relations between them are, on the 
whole, exceptionally good. It is a clash of principle only inasmuch as the 
Council has shown itself unable to distinguish between 99 per cent. 
voluntary membership and 100 per cent. compulsory membership. 
More obscure is the extent to which it is a clash of personalities. Mean- 
while time is getting short. There is no question of being able to rush in- 
4,000 fresh teachers on September 1st, and the Prime Minister has said 
that Miss Horsbrugh will not hesitate to intervene again should it come 
to that. It remains to be seen whether there is still enough goodwill and 


commonsense on both sides to avoid such an unsatisfactory dénouement. 
D. R. M. 
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DESMOND MACCARTHY 


Desmond MacCarthy was a man of the world; an amateur in the best, the 
eighteenth-century, sense. His easy wit, his good humour, his knowledge 
of men and books were so deliciously blended that his critical acuteness 
was taken too much for granted. He combined a zest for life with a rare 
detachment, so that although he was intimately associated with that 
essentially Cambridge phenomenon ‘Bloomsbury’ one does not think of 
him as an integral part of that fabulous society. ‘Bloomsbury’ was esoteric: 
Desmond MacCarthy’s field was wider, though he may not have dug so 
deep. A contemporary of the philosopher George Moore, he saw ‘Blooms- 
bury’ develop from the beginnings. Nobody did more than he to popula- 
rize the early work of Lytton Strachey, of Virginia Woolf; but the 
political as well as the literary and social worlds had a strong appeal for 
him. His essay on Asquith is brilliantly perceptive. Maynard Keynes, who 
moved also in the great world, was of deepest ‘Bloomsbury’; not so, one 
feels, MacCarthy: both old Etonians, MacCarthy was one of Nature’s 
Oppidans. 

He was an admirable editor, with a remarkable combination of taste, 
sense, and open-mindedness; his literary criticism was often first-rate; his 
dramatic criticism, for which he had real flair, invariably so. It is regret- 
table that more of his work has not been reprinted. The two or three 
volumes that exist stand up well, Portraits being especially good. The 
pleasant flow of his writing could crystallize into epigram. Thus, of 
Strindberg he wrote: ‘He was an ever-resisting struggler; but a man who 
is all struggle, though he may be gigantic, cannot be great.’ 

He may have felt at times that he had frittered away his talent. Like 
other young men, he had had high literary aspirations. Yet one has only 
to feel what a gap his death leaves to realize that his was anything but a 
wasted life. His talent was to be Desmond MacCarthy. As. one ploughs 
one’s way through some laboured thesis masquerading as criticism, or 
sighs over the pert opinions of the infallible young, one longs for his 
humane chuckle and tender worldliness. He once wrote of Clough’s ‘love 
of the beauty of things as they are’. This quality he had in a high degree. 
He might have written a volume — or volumes — of memoirs which would 
have been an English classic. It was left for his wife to write one such 
volume, A Nineteenth Century Childhood. 

An essay on Wilfrid Blunt begins with a quotation from the poet: 


‘Time is a feathered thing.’ Thus, if I wrote my memoirs, I would begin 
them; but I shall never write them. ...I prefer to talk them or dream 
them; and I shall dream them best, some night, when the streets are silent 
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and empty, when, with a sack over my shoulders, I am staring into a 
perforated pail of glowing coke, guarding tools till morning. . . . 


If Desmond MacCarthy had been a night watchman he would not have 
been a solitary one. The street would have been crowded with every con- 
ceivable sort of person — a duchess or two, a sweep, a Cabinet Minister, 
some poets and painters, and as many children as had managed to swarm 
down the fire-escape. 

Addressing his twenty-two year old self, he said that he had been when 
young too indolent to concentrate: 


Meanwhile how delightful you found it to imbibe literature at your 
leisure! And so you read and read. I must say I was grateful to you after- 
wards, for as a critic I should have run dry long ago if you had not been so 


lazy. 
The fruits of that laziness enriched his fellow-countrymen for nearly 
half a century. 
j-D. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


S1r, — In his letter commenting on my article Two Wars Mr Chester 
Wilmot raises the question of evidence for my statement that Britain and 
the United States agreed at the Teheran Conference to Soviet territorial 
claims on Poland. The evidence on this point is the Polish version of what 
took place at the negotiations in Moscow in October 1944, when the 
Soviet Union was represented by Stalin and Molotov, Britain by Churchill 
and Eden, the United States by Harriman, and Poland by Mikolajczyk 
and Romer. Ciechanowski in his book Defeat in Victory says that Stalin 
then raised the question of Poland’s eastern frontier and that Churchill 
made a compromise proposal on the matter. 


At this point Molotov made a surprising statement. He said that he saw it 
was necessary to remind those present that at Teheran President Roosevelt 
had expressed his complete agreement with the Curzon Line as the Polish- 
Soviet frontier and regarded it as a just solution . . . and that the Presi- 
dent had merely added that, for the time being, he preferred his agree- 
ment on this point should not be made public. ... Molotov paused 
dramatically for a while to see whether Churchill, Eden or Harriman 
would take up his challenge, and when it became evident that they were 
not prepared to do so, the conversation switched to the subject of the 
western frontiers of Poland. 
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It is a fact that, wnereas Churchill soon after his return from Teheran 
declared in a public speech his endorsement of the Soviet claim to the 
Curzon Line as a frontier, Roosevelt did nothing of the kind, and this led 
the Polish Government to believe that the American Government dis- 
agreed with the British on this question. It appears, however, that 
Roosevelt’s siience was due not to international, but to domestic, political 
considerations. The Polish-American vote was regarded by the Demo- 
cratic Party electoral managers as of crucial importance in several States 
for the Presidentiai election of 1944, and the influential Polish-American 
Congress led by Rozmarek was a strong champion of Polish national 
claims. Roosevelt could not afford to yield to Russian demands publicly 
until the election was safely in the bag, and he skilfully avoided making 
any definite commitment one way or the other before November. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. F. Hupson. 


THE TURNING POINTIN EUROPE 
I, THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 


Robert Boothby, mp 


Twice in the last half-century the Western Powers have won a world war 
and lost the peace. Why? Mainly because of their failure to comprehend 
the nature of the twentieth-century revolution. As E. H. Carr has pointed 
out in his Conditions of Peace, they continued to preach, and in part to 
apply, the once valid but now disruptive ideals of the rights of nations and 
laissez-faire capitalism; while their enemies were striving to build up the 
world into larger units under centralized planning and control. 

Despite the terrible warning of the inter-war years the Western 
Democracies clung, at San Francisco, to the Wilsonian principles of dis- 
armament, isolation and of secession called ‘self-determination’, covered 
up by the smokescreen of a high-sounding but impotent international 
superstructure. ‘Despite the rise of two highly protected economies of 
continental scope and limitless potential power, to the east of them and 
to the west, the little nations of Western Europe made yet another attempt 
to return, on an independent basis, to the multilateral economic system 
of the nineteenth century. While they chattered the Russians acted; and 
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filled, almost overnight, the vacuum created in Central Europe by the 
collapse of Hitler’s Empire. 

The Potsdam Agreement set the seal on the Russian fait accompli. It left 
half Europe in the grip of the Red Army, and Berlin and Vienna marooned 
outposts of the Western world. But it did more than that. It reasserted the 
conception of ultimate German unity which was basic to the Second and 
the Third Reich. It is difficult to believe that the political implications of 
a line of demarcation which gave the Western Powers a foothold in the 
Prussian capital, but cut off Saxony and Thuringia, with Leipzig and 
Dresden, from the old cultural Germany of the pre-Bismarckian era, can 
ever have been seriously considered. 

I have some claim to be heard on this matter now, because I was an 
eye-witness of the San Francisco Conference, and I then summarized and 
published my conclusions as follows: 


It is becoming increasingly clear that neither the Americans nor the 
British had worked out sufficiently precise plans to deal with the situation 
arising out of the total collapse of Germany. Here lies the root of the 
trouble. Molotov had a clear-cut policy and was tough. That policy was to 
deploy existing Russian power in such a way as to get as much as pos- 
sible while the going was good. . . . There is only one way out of the present 
impasse, and that is for Great Britain and the United States to formulate 
clear-cut policies and carry them out with resolution. We have now to decide 
where we must stand, and there stand. So far as Europe is concerned, the 
Western Democracies, including Scandinavia, constitute for us an essential 
minimum; and our continuing failure to form a regional group is greatly 
to be deplored. To suppose that the Charter of the United Nations now 
provides any kind of collective security is to be the victim of a dangerous 
illusion. No World Authority consisting of separate sovereign states will 
keep the peace unless those sovereign states are prepared to submit uncon- 
ditionally to its decisions, and to place their armed forces unreservedly at 
its disposal. At present they are not so prepared. The objective of any 
realistic democratic foreign policy must therefore be to. achieve a com- 
bination or combinations of democratic sovereign states, held together by 
a realization of their common principles and interests, which can be 
depended upon, if challenged, to act together. 


The fact remains that the total military victory of the Allies in 1945 was 
accompanied by the heavy political defeat of the Western Powers. And 
the reason is not far to seek. Had we never dissolved the Atlantic Alliance, 
the Russians would have had to deal with us as they dealt with us between 
1941 and 1945, instead of running roughshod through our broken ranks. 
Similarly, if we had never dissolved the Grand Alliance after the First 
World War, there can be little doubt that the Second World War would 
not have taken place. We did not realize that the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian and Ottoman Empires in 1918 had destroyed the Europe of 
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the nineteenth century. Nor did we realize that, when the American and 
Russian armies met at Torgau in April 1945, the European system of 
1919-39 had been obliterated. 

When Mr Churchill launched the idea of a United Europe at Zurich 
he was still thinking in terms of pre-war Europe. He had in mind all the 
European countries west of Russia, and certainly did not contemplate a 
United Europe which excluded a part of Germany, and the whole of 
Poland, Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. This was also the con- 
ception of European unity which dominated the congress at The Hague 
in May 1948. It is fundamentally and ultimately the right conception 
but, as events have since proved, it was premature. Despite the presence, 
of the Red Army on the Elbe we deluded ourselves that war was over, that 
the Russians would recoil from the heart of Europe, and that the achieve- 
ment of European unity in freedom and peace was in sight. Alas, the 
sense of being in a state of continuous war is the essence of the Communist 
faith; and to the proselytizing drive of Communist ideology Stalin has 
added the force of Russian nationalism and the historical sanction of the 
Pan-Slav movement. The blockade of Berlin and the seizure of Czecho- 
slovakia by the tested Communist method of infiltration, treason and 
violence, brought the Western Democracies to a sudden realization of 
the magnitude of the danger that confronted them; and the invasion of 
South Korea convinced them, at last, that the only hope of avoiding a 
third world war lay in a restoration of the balance of world power. 

This was a momentous decision. It involved the re-creation of the 
Atlantic community, rearmament, the admission of Federal Germany to 
the fraternity of the West, and the effective defence of Western Europe. 
It also meant that, for the time being, the conception of European unity 
had to give way to that of Western European unity; and it is the psycho- 
logical reluctance of so many people to face the full implications of this 
fact that has led, in my opinion, to much intellectual confusion; and to a 
failure, on the part of the European Movement in particular, to think the 
problem through. 

Germany is the crux of this problem, because it is the focal point of the 
convulsive struggle for world power which is now being waged between | 
the forces of totalitarian Communism and those of liberal democracy. 
Unless and until the Russians become masters of all Germany they cannot 
become masters of all Europe. That is what they are now trying to do; 
and that is what they must be prevented from doing. 

Another danger of equal potential magnitude to the Anglo-Saxon 
countries would be the domination of continental Europe by a reunited, 
rearmed and centralized Germany. Mr Denis Healey, in his article in the 
June issue of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, puts the case for the admis- 
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sion of such a Germany to the North Atlantic Treaty Organization with 
cogent lucidity, on the ground that it is the only framework wide enough 
to attract her and strong enough to hold her. There is only one flaw in his 
argument: it is the one thing the Russians will never permit. 

The objective of a Fourth Reich could only be the recovery, by one 
means or another, of the lost Eastern provinces. It could be achieved 
either by a third world war, or by an alliance between Germany and 
Russia; and the price of the latter would be the withdrawal of Germany 
from the Western fraternity. On this subject it is best to speak plainly. We 
have fought two world wars to prevent the domination of the Continent 
of Europe by Germany, and we are certainly not going to fight another to 
achieve it. 

The rise of a united Germany [says Professor Sir Lewis Namier, whose 
authority as a historian is not in dispute] completely changed the political 
physiognomy of Europe and, which may seem singular, the mental and 
moral physiognomy of the German people. From excessive, and often 
nonsensical, political fragmentation, Germany passed over to a disciplined 
centralized unity, and from unmeasured subjectivism the German gradually 
passed over to totalitarian Gleichschaltung. But pygmy principalities and the 
Leviathan State, spiritual anarchy and spiritual regimentation, are 
opposite expressions of the same political incapacity to build up a sound 
human community. The political creations of the German are inorganic 
and grotesque; the work of the typical introvert.* 


Many of us are old enough to remember the days when the cry ‘Ein 
Reich, Ein Volk, Ein Fihrer’ rang through a terror-stricken Continent. I do 
not want to hear that cry again, for it is the manifestation of the Will to 
Power (der Wille zur Macht) which is the method by which the German 
seeks compensation for what as an individual he has renounced, in 
national dominion over others. 

In all the circumstances the approach of the Western Powers to the 
problem of Germany could hardly have been more unfortunate. It was a 
mistake to try and rearm what amounted to an enemy-occupied country 
before making peace. We should have negotiated a political settlement 
first. You cannot in fact achieve any lasting international co-operation by 
forcing people to rearm, or to accept the rearmament of others, against 
their will; and it was an error to suppose that Western Europe could be 
united for the purpose of creating an army. In fact hardly a day now 
passes without some fresh explosion of political exasperation which drives 
the French and German Parliaments further apart. If, on the other hand, 
the contractual treaty had been offered to Federal Germany a year ago, 
or better still two years ago, and had never been made conditional on the 


* Avenues of History (Hamish Hamilton). 
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recruitment of German soldiers, it would have been signed and ratified 
by this time; and a great deal of unnecessary trouble and heart-burning 
would have been avoided. 

The failure of Britain to give a lead when every country in Western 
Europe was looking to us for leadership is another major tragedy of these 
post-war years. Our refusal even to enter into discussions for the creation 
of a European army, or a coal and steel authority, drove the Continental 
countries back on themselves; and when Mr Eden took over the Foreign 
Office last year he found negotiations for the one completed, and for the 
other more than half-way towards completion. In a difficult situation he 
did the best he could. He promised close British association both with the 
EDC and the High Authority under the Schuman Plan. He gave 
additional guarantees to France. Last, but not least, he put forward a plan 
of his own for the reorganization — and revival — of the Council of Europe. 
The plan suggests that the work of the Specialized Communities now about 
to be set up should be conducted within the framework of the Council of 
Europe. It further suggests that ‘organic links’ should be established 
between the Communities and the Council of Europe; in other words, an 
association in the functioning of the Communities on the part of those 
European States which are not members of them, in ways still to be 
defined, in order to provide opportunities for practical co-operation in 
specific fields. 

This is a typically British conception. It envisages the development of 
the Council of Europe along confederal or commonwealth lines into an 
international organization, without historical precedent, which would 
combine effective collective action at governmental level with democratic 
consultation, and leave ultimate sovereignty with the national Parlia- 
ments. In British eyes such a solution has three enormous advantages. 
First, we have had experience of it, and found that it works. Second, it 
engenders a sense of membership of one community, based on values and 
traditions held in common, without any need for a rigid federal constitu- 
tion. Third, it is flexible, and there is no need for the terms of membership 
to be identical for every participating country. 

About the object of Mr Eden’s proposals there should be no doubt. It 
is to associate Britain more closely with the work of the Council of Europe, 
and to make that work more important and effective. They were endorsed 
by an overwhelming majority at the meeting of the Consultative Assembly 
last May. But an alternative plan was then put forward by M Spaak, 
contrary to them in spirit and purpose, which, if it were carried into effect, 
would alter the whole course of European policy and development in 
what might prove to be a most sinister direction. 

Briefly, this is to turn the proposed coal and steel community under the 
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Schuman Plan into a Constituent Assembly, charged with the task of 
establishing a ‘political community’ comprising six countries, namely, 
France, Federal Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg. 
Britain has already declared her inability to enter a European federation, 
for reasons which are well understood on the Continent. In the circum- 
stances we have no right to put obstacles in the path of those who desire 
a closer political and economic integration of Continental Europe, nor 
should we seek to do so. But what may now be called the Spaak Plan is full 
of dangers which the ingenuity with which it has been devised tends to 
obscure, and which must be squarely faced before any irrevocable 

decisions are taken. It would weaken the Council of Europe beyond 

repair. It would drive a wedge between “The Six’ and Britain and the 

Scandinavian countries. Finally, it would bring into existence a political, 

military and economic power unit which must ultimately be dominated 

by Germany, since she would be effectively stronger both in coal and 

steel, and in military potential, than her partners. The choice posed at 

Strasbourg, although M Spaak would not admit it, was between a tight 

Continental federation under the command of Germany, from which 

Britain would be excluded; and a wider and looser association of the 

countries of Western Europe, working through and within the Council of 

Europe under the leadership of Britain. 

For my part I have no doubt as to which is the best course to pursue; 
and I have little doubt that, if the issues were plainly put to them, the 
great majority of the French, the Dutch and the Belgian people would 
also, and unhesitatingly, choose the latter. It is therefore a matter for 
great satisfaction that at Strasbourg Mr Anthony Nutting, the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, made the British attitude towards the Spaak 
Plan perfectly clear. 

‘This suggestion [he said] not only runs counter to the provisions of the 

EDC Treaty . . . but would, I am convinced, be a grave dis-service to the 

cause of European unity, and would mean that the final links which the 

United Kingdom hopes to establish with the European community would 

be missing. Thus a blow would be struck at the very basis of our policy on 

European co-operation and we should no longer be able to play a really 

effective part in European affairs.’ 


Let us face facts. The unity of Western Europe is not the same thing 
as the unity of Europe; and there is at present no purely European solu- 
tion to the problems of defence or economics. To imagine that any perma- 
nent solution is to be found in the creation of a political sub-unit in an 
already truncated Continent, based on an uneasy balance between France 
and a divided Germany, is to be the victim of an illusion. When you are 
engaged in a desperate struggle for world power, all political and military 
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1952 
arrangements must be regarded as ad hoc and provisional. This gives 
reality and force to the empirical British approach, and point to Mr Eden’s 
dictum that few of the existing associations can be said to have reached 
their final shape or to have found their final position in the general 
picture. The proposed European Defence Community is no more than a 
somewhat precipitate. attempt to increase the deterrent effect of our 
retaliatory power in face of the specific threat represented by the presence 
of the Red Army.in the heart of Europe. It is not, and never can be, the 
answer to the problem of European defence. The North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization is where the real power of the Western world resides; and 
the answer will be found within the context of N A T O, or not at all. 
NAT O itself is in the process of rapid development, and the question 
that now arises is whether we are to regard it as a temporary alliance, or 
whether we go on to create an organic union which is the basis not of a 
federation, nor of a league, but of a commonwealth of nations. We must 
surely attempt to realize the larger aim. N A T O is an organization of 
such potential strength that it is capable of discharging the function per- 
formed by British sea power in the nineteenth century. Committed to free 
institutions, and pursuing a coherent and common foreign policy, it 
might well preserve a pax for the free world as a whole; but SHAPE 
does not, as yet, provide the necessary machinery to frame and implement 
such a policy. We are at present conducting a global struggle against the 
forces of Communism without any central organ of decision to direct 
political policy or military strategy on a global scale; and the dissipation 
of our available strength is, in consequence, enormous. So is the ineffec- 
tiveness of our propaganda. This struggle is, fundamentally, a struggle 
for the minds of men. We could defeat the Russians in arms and still 
lose the world to Communism. The basic strength of the free world lies 
in freedom, which is the ability to think. Despotism is no new thing. In 
attempting to combine collective security and planning with personal 
liberty the social democrats are the real revolutionaries of the twentieth 
century; and, as such, should be continuously on the offensive in the 
psychological war which will ultimately decide the issue. 

An effective Western Union can be built up only by the method of 
continuous organic consultation, at every level; and it is not difficult to 
conceive of the machinery required for this purpose. At the political sum- 
mit, a Supreme Council of Ministers; in the military sphere, the Combined 
Chiefs-of-Staff in control of supreme commanders in various areas; and 
in the economic field a Joint Production and Resources Board, to which a 
Development Board might later be added. That this would involve some 
pooling of national sovereignty is not to be denied. But in any looser 
association between greater and lesser Powers, the strongest is bound to 
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make the decisions imposed by the dynamic of events; and the lesser 
Powers can retain a far greater control over their own destinies by advanc- 
ing their views and claims in a Council which effectively decides policy 
than by keeping up the fiction of total national sovereignty and independ- 
ence in the modern world. 

A united, but not necessarily a federated, Western Europe is an essential 
part and prerequisite of any wider Western Union, if only for the reason 
that it is a vital strategic frontier of the free world: A comprehensive demo- 
cratic union of such strength that no one will dare to challenge it remajns 
the supreme and imperative goal. Unless and until it is achieved there can 
be no real security for anyone, no possibility of raising the standard of life 
in the under-developed countries of the free world, no chance of coming 
to terms with the Soviet Union in terms of the realities of geography and 
trade, and therefore no hope of uniting Europe in freedom and in peace. 
In this affair Britain, as the solitary country belonging to the Common- 
wealth, to Europe, and to the English-speaking fraternity of the Atlantic, 
has a key role to play. We are the essential link between Western Europe 
and the Atlantic community; and, with courage and vision, we can 
become the linch-pin of the whole. But we must never lose sight of the 
ultimate goal. The Brussels Pact, the limitation of the conception of 
European unity to Western Europe, and the E D C, constitute a specific 
reply to a specific threat. They are not in themselves the true vision of 
Europe’s future. 

There has been no fundamental change in British policy since 
Palmerston declared that 


the system of England ought to be to maintain the liberties and inde- 
pendence of all other nations . . . to throw her moral weight into the scale 
of any people who are spontaneously striving for freedom, by which I mean 
national government, and to extend as far and as fast as possible civilization 
all over the world. 
There can be no permanent solution of the European problem so long 
as half Europe is enslaved; and Germany can never be reunited in free- 
dom and in peace unless and until it can become an integral part of a 
liberated and united Europe. That is the true vision, and that is the hope. 
A generation may pass before it is realized, but we must not give way 
either to impatience or despair. It will tax the sanity and staying power 
of the Western Democracies who have, in recent years, gyrated madly 
between the extremes of pacificism and bellicosity, demanding alternately 
the rabid appeasement and unconditional surrender of their enemies, and 
each at the wrong time. But there is no other way through. As a contem- 
porary writer has truly said, Western civilization will have to live with the 
Stalinist challenge for a long time, unless it prefers to die with it. 
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FRANCE AND VIETNAM 
Derrick Sington 


In an important sense the struggle in Indo-China provides an object- 
lesson of what the Western democracies must avoid in the future if they 
are to secure their major aims. In Indo-China, France is locked in conflict 
with a tightly knit combination of Communist leadership, fanatical 
national feeling, and a growing conviction that the Western democracies 
stand for the repression of Asian aspirations and for the perpetuation of 
white domination in the non-white world. This formidable pattern can be 
repeated in most of Africa and in some other parts of Asia, if the lesson of 
Vietnam is not learned. 

The crucial mistakes of French policy date from 1946 when, by a series 
of manceuvres, Admiral d’Argenlieu first blocked, and then tried to pre- 
vent, the union of Cochin-China with Annam. The belief held by Vietna- 
mese nationalists that the ‘independence’ promised by France would be a 
pretence dates from those months. The extremist tendencies of the Viet- 
Minh leaders and the influence of the Communists in the Viet-Minh grew 
steadily from that time. The chance that a Communist stranglehold of the 
nationalist movement might be avoided in Vietnam - as it has been in 
India, Burma and Indonesia — was lost in 1946 and 1947. Today the vast 
majority of the ablest and most disinterested Vietnamese are fighting and 
working with the Viet-Minh - not as Communists, but because they 
believe that the Viet-Minh is the organization which represents struggle 
and sacrifice for national independence. 

Very late in the day —- in 1949 — France recognized that major con- 
eessions must be made to Indo-Chinese nationalism if any part of French 
influence and interest were to be maintained, and the policy was then 
inaugurated of offering to the Indo-Chinese ‘true independence’ in con- 
trast to the ‘Sovietization’ which they would experience under Viet-Minh 
rule. ‘Independence within the French Union’ was offered to Bao Dai. 
But at present most Vietnamese nationalists believe that this formula is a 
mere phrase used to disguise a continuance of colonial status. How justified 
is this assumption ? 

In the first place the whole issue is blurred at present by the military 
struggle raging in all parts of the country, but principally in the Tonking 
Delta. Such a struggle, waged on Vietnamese soil, principally by French 
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forces, is bound to make independence, in any degree, illusory as long as 
it lasts. The real masters in the countless villages in Indo-China, used as 
bases of military operations, are the French commanders, quartermasters, 
and adjutants. And behind the fronts the widespread network of the 
French Security Police is the real ultimate authority - backed by the 
power of the French Army. As long as an armed struggle, conducted by 
France, determines the situation in Vietnam, ultimate Vietnamese re- 
sponsibility and freedom are impossible. But the scepticism of Vietnamese 
nationalists arises not only out of the presence of French military power, 
but also out of the political framework which has been accepted by Bao 
Dai for ‘Independence within the French Union’. This framework is based 
on two documents: the Bao Dai-Vincent Auriol agreements of March 
1949, and the agreements signed at Pau in November 1950. In neither of 
these two treaties is independence for Vietnam in reality conceded. The 
most that can be said to be provided for is Vietnamese ‘participation’ in the 
vital sectors of government. Thus in foreign relations, Vietnam must obtain 
the consent of the French Government before negotiating any agreement 
with a foreign State; French economic interests in Vietnam may not be 
nationalized without French consent; and those fields of administration 
which determine Vietnam’s economic policy — tariffs, the currency issue and 
foreign exchange - are all under the control of mixed committees which 
include representatives of France, and of the States of Laos and Cambodia 
(the two latter being at present generally represented by French officials). 
On these mixed committees, decisions must be unanimous on all major ques- 
tions, so that France, as well as the Indo-China States, possesses a veto right. 
Under normal peace-time conditions this framework of economic 
administration, set up under the Pau agreements of 1950, might form the 
basis of evolution towards independence and greater equality between the 
partners involved. But in the economic field, as in the military sphere, the 
hard realities of present conditions in Vietnam make words like ‘partner- 
ship’, ‘equality’ and ‘independence’, used in connection with the country’s 
relationship to France, sheer pretence. Vietnam is economically prostrate, 
80 per cent of her defence budget is financed by France, and her trade 
deficit with France in 1951 was about 200 million francs, all of which 
means French financial control and the reverse of independence. Of the 
one economic move which could lead to the ending of Vietnamese 
dependence on French purse-strings — the sponsoring of a Vietnamese 
application for an international loan ‘without strings’ — there has been no 
whisper either for the present or the future. Even looking ahead to a time 
of peace, French officials have conveyed in unmistakable terms to Bao 
Dai’s Ministers that France does not intend to go beyond the Pau institu- 
tions in her grant of ‘economic independence’. 
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In one field only has France succeeded in creating the impression that 
Vietnamese independence may conceivably be attainable through the 
agreements of 1949 - in that of Defence. The imprint of Marshal de 
Lattre de Tassigny’s imaginative personality is unmistakable in this field. 
His predecessor as Commander-in-Chief in Indo-China, General Car- 
pentier, was known to view the agreement to set up a Vietnamese National 
Army with disfavour, and practically nothing was done in his time. But in 
a short year of command, Marshal de Lattre transformed the scene. The 
French Military Mission to Vietnam is now working hard and steadily to 
build up Vietnamese forces. There is as yet no question of these forces 
being independent of French control (supplies still have to be drawn from 
French Army depots and 80 per cent of the finance is provided by France), 
but the Vietnamese Army is already acquiring something of an impetus 
and élan of its own. Thirty-six battalions, now being organized into four 
divisions, are formed and active. Twenty-one of them are commanded by 
Vietnamese officers (though attached to each is a French liaison officer 
who in some cases is de facto commander). About half the existing battalions 
are manning watch-towers and static posts, and half are engaged in aggres- 
sive operations. The 1st Vietnamese Parachute Battalion has acquitted 
itself particularly well in action against the Viet Minh, and the Vietna- 
mese, with their catlike agility and small stature, have an aptitude for 
parachute work. All young Vietnamese now have to undergo six months’ 
military training, and specially selected students must do eight months in 
officer training schools. The rank-and-file training centres are run by 
Vietnamese officers and N C Os, but the officer schools are controlled by 
French instructors with Vietnamese assistants. The centres are well 
equipped with the latest American weapons, transport and signals 
material. A start is being made also — though on a very small scale — with 
the foundation of a Vietnamese Navy and Air Force. Fifteen pilots and 
thirty mechanics are now being trained at the new Nhatrang school of 
aviation and will form an artillery observation group in a year’s time. A 
naval school is being opened with a course to train four hundred Vietna- 
mese to man Vietnamese-commanded river-landing craft. And yet, despite 
the zeal with which French officers are undertaking the launching and 
organization of the Vietnamese Army, they are confronted with formidable 
problems. 

The first of these is the financial question. Last year France’s contribu- 
tion was about 75 milliard francs. This year’s programme provides for the 
forming of six new battalions, and as the force builds up progressively the 
military budget will mount. Can France, beset by her own financial 
problems, bear this increasing strain? Can a limited economic recovery in 
Vietnam, coupled with badly needed tax reform, enable the Vietnamese 
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authorities to shoulder a considerable part of the burden? Or will a 
request have to be made for American financial aid? These are questions 
to which answers will have to be found in the next twelve months. But 
more important and more difficult of solution than the shortage of money 
is the shortage of officers for the Vietnamese Army. Officers, paa ticularly 
senior ones, take time to emerge, and there is a shortage of about a 
thousand for the thirty-six battalions already in existence. The Dalat 
Officers’ School will turn out four hundred officers this year, and the two 
Schools for Officer Reservists will train about seven hundred. But the 
reservist trainees are still not obliged to enter the Army, and at present 
there is understandable hesitation in calling them up for active service 
because of political complications which developed at the beginning of 
this year. These developments, symptomatic of the political weakness of 
Vietnam, consisted in the refusal of two hundred students called up for 
training at the Nam Dinh Officer Reservist School to return from leave, 
on the grounds that they objected to serving in an Army ‘under French 
control’. They only rejoined unwillingly after a week of negotiations. 
This incident illustrates how critically the political weakness of Vietnam 
affects the building up of the armed forces. How is a national army to be 
created, when confidence in the reality of nationhood is lacking? 

This question of the build-up, fighting spirit, and independence of the 
Vietnamese Army is crucial, if a Vietnamese nation is to be brought into 
being which shall have the slightest chance of a military or political 
victory over the Viet Minh. The Viet Minh have not less than half a 
million regulars and guerrillas in the field, compared at present with 
120,000 Vietnamese troops on the Bao Dai side. (This last figure includes 
theso-called Supplétifs, the relatively lightly-armed formations commanded 
by local or religious leaders such as Le Roy and the chiefs of the Cao 
Daist and Hoa Hao movements.) Moreover, the Viet Minh are reported 
to be forming a fresh division north of Hué. France and Vietnam have 
therefore to start on a great expansion of the Vietnamese Army merely to 
keep pace with the increasing strength of the Viet Minh. And toachieve this 
a very rapid recruitment and training of reliable Vietnamese officers is the 
essential foundation. After the Nam Dinh incident the risks and difficulties 
in attempting this in the present political atmosphere are plainly to be seen. 

The central factor governing political morale in Vietnam at present is 
that the ‘national leaders’ under Bao Dai do not inspire the conviction 
that they are capable of wresting the reality of independence from de facto 
French control. Most of them are drawn from the circle of Cochin- 
Chinese officials who identified themselves most closely with the French 
colonial government in pre-war days, and the one able man in Vietnam 
who in recent years has stood up firmly, as a nationalist figure, to French 
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administrators, has been carefully excluded from Cabinet office. He is 
Nguyen Huu Tri, the former governor of Tonking, who at present remains 
in enforced inactivity - and apparently under a certain amount of surveil- 
lance - in Hanoi. Old, ingrained habits of the French administrators in 
Saigon have proved too difficult to discard, and prior submission of 
Cabinet lists to the French has repeatedly been insisted on, even since the 
grant of ‘independence’, with the result that only personalities who would 
have been considered ‘safe’ in the heyday of colonial rule are included in 
the government. The new Prime Minister, Nguyen van Tam, who has 
just replaced Tran van Huu, is, from the point of view of the French ‘old 
hands’ in Saigon, even safer than his predecessor. Twenty years ago he 
was a provincial chief in the French colonial administration and took a 
leading part in suppressing the uprisings of his compatriots in Cochin- 
China in 1930 and 1940. Though unquestionably an able administrator, he 
is first and foremost a French-trained police official of considerable ruth- 
lessness, who has been associated in the recent period with the suppression 
of trade unionism and the indiscriminate use of ‘third degree’ methods 
upon oppositionists - Communists and non-Communists alike. He has the 
reverse of a nationalist record, and a question which is being widely asked 

in Indo-China is whether he will do more with his power than complete 
the process of making a police State out of Vietnam. Whether the election 
of an Assembly, promised for this autumn, will be followed by the appoint- 

ment of a more representative and democratic Prime Minister and 

Cabinet depends upon the preparedness of the French, and of Bao Dai, to 

make the Government in some way responsible to the new elected body. 

This does not at present seem very likely. 

To many observers it appears that the only hope - and a slender one at 
that - of breathing a new moral and political climate into Bao Dai’s 
Vietnam and of creating a genuine national State, rests in a gesture which 
France could make - in a declaration that, after the restoration of peace, 
Vietnam and the other States of Indo-China will receive complete inde- 
pendence, including the right to determine whether or not they wish to 
become members of the French Union. Such a declaration might still 
transform the atmosphere in Vietnam, make possible the rapid creation of 
a national army, and attract into the service of Vietnam many of the 
Viet Minh nationalists who are antagonized by the Sovietization of the 
Viet Minh. It is hard to see what either France or the Western democratic 
world could lose by such a step. It is true that an increase in Chinese aid 
to the Viet Minh could offset the effect of any French move, military or 
political, in Indo-China. But at least such a declaration would remove from 
France the remaining stigma, which still clings to her in the eyes of most 
Asians and many Europeans, of fighting a war of colonial repression in Asia. 




















































NORTHCLIFFE AND THE SERIOUS PRESS 
John Beavan 


Few serious daily newspapers are published in this country and their 
circulations are small. By ‘serious’ newspapers I mean those which have 
the values of educated people and provide enough news and comment 
to enable their readers to take a deep and continuous interest in public 
affairs. In England, there are The Times and the Manchester Guardian; 
in Scotland, the Glasgow Herald and The Scotsman; and in Ireland, the 
Trish Times. Such good provincial newspapers as the Yorkshire Post and 
the Liverpool Post lie outside this definition; so does the Daily Telegraph, 
which is a successful compromise between The Times and the Daily Mail, 
but is hardly a substitute for the former. 

The four serious dailies in England and Scotland together sell something 
over half a million copies a day. It is to the readers of these papers that the 
weekly, monthly and quarterly reviews look chiefly for their audience. So 
do the two serious Sunday papers, the Sunday Times and the Observer. The 
serious dailies, being more costly than the others, are in great demand in 
reading rooms. Nevertheless, the figure of half a million may be too high 
an estimate of the demand for this kind of journalism. All these dailies 
(including The Times) have a local as well as an national appeal. Some 
people buy them primarily for their special commercial news, their 
accounts of local sport or their classified advertisements, and take small 
interest in their political news and comment. 

In a politically mature country, containing large numbers of well- 
educated people one would expect the readership of serious dailies to be 
higher than this. In addition to university graduates there are many 
schoolteachers, solicitors, accountants, trade union officials, councillors, 
magistrates, technicians and businessmen who are intellectually capable 
of appreciating such papers, but do not buy or see them regularly. In fact 
before the State secondary schools had vastly expanded the educated 
middle class, there may have been as many readers of serious newspapers 
as there are to-day. During the second half of the nineteenth century a 
strong provincial Press developed. The owners of such newspapers 
regarded them as a source of political prestige rather than of profit. They 
catered for men of the middle and upper classes and assumed them to 
have or aspire to have a profound interest in politics. The Times was their 
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model. London itself was well provided at the beginning of the century. 
It had two fine Liberal dailies, the Daily News and the Daily Chronicle, and 
four Conservative ones, the Standard, the Daily Telegraph, the Morning Post 
and The Times. It was possible to have serious evening papers, too, in 
London until club life waned in the twenties. The Westminster Gazette 
was edited by Spender, the Pall Mall Gazette by Garvin. 

The loss of the greater part of the serious Press is chiefly attributable to 
Northcliffe. He showed that by improving its typography and lightening 
its contents a London daily could become a national paper with a mass 
circulation and make large profits. He and imitators such as Pearson and 
Hulton strangled many newspapers and compelled others to change their 
character. The evil that Northcliffe did in his life increased after him. 
Since his death, circulations have increased enormously and newspapers 
have become frivolous to a degree that would have shocked him. Millions 
who never bought a daily newspaper at all now do so as a habit. That is a 
gain; it is better that people should buy a frivolous newspaper than none 
at all, But the growth of circulations has had two deplorable effects. All 
mass circulation newspapers must compete in frivolity with the most 
frivolous; otherwise, they would lose readers and perhaps endanger their 
very existence. And it has become almost impossible economically to 
start a new paper either serious or frivolous. A lesser consequence is that 
Fleet Street to-day has a declining need for serious journalists. The serious 
newspapers have to train almost all their journalists, and when they are 
trained there are few opportunities for them outside the half dozen serious 
papers unless they are able and willing to debase their journalistic 
standards. The quality of serious journalism must be reduced with the 
decline in the numbers allowed to practise it. Fortunately the B B C has 
compensated to some extent for the adulteration of the British Press. But 
if the monopoly is broken, broadcasting must go the way the newspapers 
have gone. Unfortunately man needs not love the highest in journalism 
when he sees it. 


Several distinguished journalists who worked for Northcliffe have given 


| us books that reveal his strange personality and genius, and now that the 


fourth and final volume of the History of The Times* has been published 
the time has come for a definitive biography to be written. Such a 
biography must at the same time be a history of British journalism from 


| 1890 onwards. The influence of Northcliffe, for good as well as ill, remains 


with us to-day through the entire range of the British Press. His direct 


* The History of The Times, Part 1V; The 150th Anniversary and Beyond. Two 
vols., 50s. 
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influence on the serious Press was, of course, made through The Times. It 
was on its last legs financially in 1908 when he became one of the Chief 
Proprietors and its circulation was a mere 40,000. When he died in 1922 
it was a better newspaper and a healthier property with a circulation over 
four times as great. ‘...he and he alone had transformed the early 
Victorian survival into a contemporary newspaper with a prospect of a 
commercial future not less impressive than its past. If in 1922 [when he 
acquired absolute power] he could only prejudice its future character, he 
had given it a present.’ 

The authors of the History have tried to be generous to Northcliffe. He 
‘was not an illiterate proprietor. He began as a writer, always liked writing 
and was writing within six weeks of his death. Nobody who could write as 
well as. Northcliffe, at his best, did for the Daily Mail would lose his affection 
for the writer and his craft. He ranked him, and the compositor who served 
him, high above the capitalist who came from outside Fleet Street to amass 
money by enslaving writers and compositors’. Northcliffe, the authors 
say, did nothing for money, though his genius attracted millions and gave 
him power to bestow fortunes on his principal colleagues. He re-created 
The Times, yet ‘he neither understood it nor felt at home in it. He came 
to it too late, He had long admired and coveted its influence and wished 
to possess it for himself as the crown of his career.’ At first his task was to 
‘get the old barnacle-covered whale off the rocks and safely into deep 
water’. Then in 1912, ‘the Old Gang’, Buckle, Bel) and Chirol, went and 
the young proprietor, John Walter, was subjugated. Northcliffe thought 
he should be master and rule through Dawson, whom he put in the 
editorial chair. Dawson, however, was stubborn. He fought to save the 
tradition of editorial responsibility, knowing that ‘the quality of The 
Times could only be guaranteed by men whose ability earned them the 
responsibility of organizing it’. Northcliffe failed to learn the lesson 
‘that in the office of The Times personal power, whether of Proprietor or 
Editor, must be limited. The quality that gave the paper its distinction 

was not conferred by one man; it was the contribution of a society.’ 

The break with Dawson came in 1919. Northcliffe had not been satisfied 
with the conduct of the paper before and during the General Election and 
now he decided that he must bring Lloyd George down. To do this, he 
had to dictate the policy of The Times as he did of all his other newspapers. 
Northcliffe in fact ‘had persuaded himself that he alone in Britain, could 
ride the coming semi-revolution by speeding up the [Peace] conference, 
and hence demobilization; by making the Hun pay, and hence safe- 
guarding high wages’. Dawson had to concur or go. Northcliffe chose as 
Dawson’s sucessor Wickham Steed, the paper’s most distinguished foreign 
correspondent who had recently been made Foreign Editor. Steed’s views 
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were much closer to Northcliffe’s than Dawson’s had been. Steed did not 
believe that the problems of the Peace Treaties and demobilization could 
be solved on old-fashioned Tory or Liberal lines, and he distrusted 
Lloyd George as an opportunist ‘lacking the sense of principle necessary 
to the proper defence of British ideals of European settlement’. For Steed, 
a reasoned programme was necessary for editing and he demanded what 
Northcliffe himself had insisted on in a memorandum to his editors a few 
weeks before — ‘no diversity of opinion’ in his newspapers. Steed got his 
wish and was made responsible for policy in all Northcliffe’s newspapers. 
The subsequent campaign against Lloyd George, Curzon and the Coali- 
tion, records the History, ‘had no parallel in all journalism since Barnes’s 
attacks on the lath-and-plaster Cabinet, and Althorp’s and Brougham’s 
answering ‘“War on The Times” in 1834. Most men disliked these specimens 
of belated early-Victorian hard hitting, and many readers of The Times 
protested’. Subscriptions were cancelled, but Northcliffe felt that the 
‘circulation of The Times was secondary to a personal vindication identified 
with a patriotic purpose’ (Northcliffe had been disappointed in his hope 
of playing a leading part in the making of the peace). Steed opposed 
Lloyd George for more solid reasons. 

One example of the vigorous journalism of Steed’s era is the Leader on 
the composition of the British delegation to the Washington conference 
of 1921: 


The attendance of Mr Lloyd George or of Lord Curzon at Washington 
seems particularly undesirable. The pompous and pretentious manner of 
the Foreign Secretary, his business incapacity as exhibited in the present 
state of his Department, and his obsequious docility to the Prime 
Minister’s behests, even when these do not commend themselves to his 
judgment, unfit him for the discharge of the responsible duties which the 
mission would impose upon him. The Prime Minister himself has many 
admirers at home, even among his opponents. . . . But of all statesmen in 
Europe he is probably the most distrusted. It is notorious that no Govern- 
ment and no statesman who has had dealings with him puts the smallest 
confidence in him. ... The great qualification needed from the repre- 
sentatives of the Empire is a character for conspicuous straightforwardness 
and honour. We have many such men in our public life, but Mr Lloyd 
George is not of them. 


In spite of its promising beginning, Steed’s editorship was a troubled 
one. Walter neither approved his Irish policy nor his robust way of pre- 
senting it. Northcliffe supported Steed, but not with great conviction. A 
crisis occurred shortly after Northcliffe had received the trading accounts 
for the second half of 1921. He telegraphed to Steed, to Sir Campbell 
Stuart, his Managing Director, and to others: ‘In view appalling gross 
figures just received am returning immediately. Figures are worse than I 
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predicted two years ago. All those explanations and statistics with which 
it was attempted to dope me make very pathetic reading to-day. I predict 
position will get steadily worse if last two years fatuous optimism prevails.’ 
Northcliffe returned to England, having decided to bring the price of the 
paper down. He sent his private secretary to give the decision to the daily 
editorial conference. But it was more than a simple announcement. 
Readers, Northcliffe had written, were deserting The Times on account of 
its editorial gaffes. There must be no more of them. He, Northcliffe, was 
responsible for policy; the Editor and his staff for the blunders. His kind- 
ness to them had been blameworthy. ‘But I am not going to be gentle in 
the future as in the past.’ And he threatened a root and branch inquiry 
into the administration of The Times, the expenses thereof and the 
personnel. 

With difficulty Steed persuaded his senior colleagues not to resign there 
and then. This, he pointed out, could only gratify Northcliffe’s ambition 
and purpose. Steed, who had a contract, then consulted Sir Charles 
Russell, Northcliffe’s legal adviser, about the degree of provocation 
necessary to constitute unlawful dismissal. Russell told him that he had 
found Northcliffe so abnormal that he considered him incapable of business 
and unlikely to live long. Russell advised him to remain as Editor and 
defend the staff. 

The suspicion Steed had that Northcliffe intended to increase Stuart’s 
powers and thus diminish those of the Editor was justified. Northcliffe 
had a plan to make Stuart Managing Editor, appoint an Associate Editor 
and edit The Times himself, with Steed as his political adviser. In the 
meantime he must get Steed out of the way, attending international 
conferences, wear him down and discredit the editorial department by 
constant criticism. Steed and other members of the managerial staff were 
summoned to Pau where Northcliffe was staying. But the final collapse 
was approaching. ‘His mind was racing at an ever-increasing speed and 
the pressure he put on his “great armies” (the Napoleonic term was 
repeated) was correspondingly intense.’ 

The battle was over the change of price. A stream of telegrams was 
sent from headquarters at Pau. The Morning Post lowered its price and 
Northcliffe wired to Stuart: ‘A fight between the three papers will result 
in the victory of the best. The Telegraph, in many ways superior to us, 
must be compared minutely. Who gets small advertisements will be one 
of the deciding factors. Last week’s papers excellent but many things done 
badly. D’s return was worth one column daily; Chauffeur case mis- 
handled; should have been on home page. University kissing case badly 
done; have told Lints Smith (the Manager) to dismiss legal man. Leaders 
still too long.’ One telegram began: ‘No. No. No. The articles must begin 
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on a Monday. Strict Jews do not read newspapers on a Saturday. Lucky 
dogs.’ Northcliffe returned to London still desperately full of energy and 
then went to the Continent again, where he could plan in peace. He cabled 
‘Arrange for Steed’s resignation.’ At this time, John Walter at last came 
to the end of his tether, decided that for the ultimate credit of the family 
name it would be better if he ceased to be nominal chairman and sold to 
Northcliffe his large but not controlling block of shares. With them 
Walter would be parting with his option to acquire Northcliffe’s holding 
on his death. Then Northcliffe had two sudden changes of mind or heart. 
He offered the chairmanship back to Walter and ‘his little son’ after him; 
and he wired to Steed: ‘Have purchased Walter’s entire interest thus 
sacking two of your chief enemies, Lints Smith and Walter.’ When Steed 
got to Paris a few hours later he found Northcliffe obviously out of his 
mind waving a loaded revolver at the shadow of a dressing gown. Two 
months later Northcliffe died. In the meantime several schemes had been 
put up for the disposal of The Times - one of them might have brought 
in Lloyd George as editor! John Walter found in the end the right kind of 
man with the millions at his disposal, Major J. J. Astor, the present chief 
proprietor. Steed unfortunately lost his editorial chair and Geoffrey 
Dawson was brought back. 

The part played by Dawson in supporting the policy of appeasement 
is well known. If this History of The Times illustrates the misfortunes that 
may strike a serious newspaper with a proprietor bent on using his personal 
power, it also shows what may happen when an Editor with complete 
powers and modest proprietors becomes too personally involved with poli- 
ticians. Dawson drew up a memorandum which the proprietors accepted, 
claiming a free hand for the Editor to conduct his side of the paper as he 
thought best, so long as he was in charge of it. “The power of the pro- 
prietors is exercised properly by the appointment and dismissal of the 
Editor, not by interfering with his work or doing it themselves. ... No 
Editor can do his work properly if his assistants or correspondents are 
liable to be appointed except by his own choice or with his full approval.’ 
The custom had been to recruit the foreign staff through the Chief 
Proprietor and the Manager, and not always with the Editor’s approval. 
Dawson’s definition of the positions of Editor and Manager was a reversal 
of policy. “The Editor not merely possessed power to a degree unknown to 
his predecessors but to an extent impossible for himself, even by delegation, 
to exercise; and so far from recognizing the necessity to surrender power, 
he was temperamentally inclined to take more of it.’ Much is made of the 
fact that he did not appoint a Foreign Editor when that post fell vacant. 
Is it considered that there should be two Editors of a serious newspaper, 
one responsible for foreign news and opinion, and the other for the rest? 
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This may have been feasible when ‘foreign affairs’ were less momentous 
than they are to-day and could be separated from ‘domestic affairs’. But 
Dawson, in the opinion of most newspapermen, took no more powers than 
are required to edit a paper. Had he had average humility, it would not 
have been impossible for him to delegate his powers successfully. Nor was 
it his ignorance of European affairs, or lack of expert guidance on foreign 
policy, that caused him to give such complete support to Baldwin and 
Chamberlain. He was led astray by his desire to be in the counsels of the 
great and his willingness to use his paper almost as an instrument of 
government and diplomacy. 

Dawson was in fact not fitted to exercise wisely the power he had taken. 
He so far departed from the traditions of good editing as to interfere 
regularly with the messages sent by his correspondents in Europe. The 
History says ‘they felt bothered by the practice of excluding anything 
that the Germans might regard as “unfair” from both the Leader and 
the news columns of the paper. . . . In fact, messages were cut or omitted 
from time to time in accordance with what was accepted by the Editor 
as the requirements of diplomacy’. Pained by a violent outburst against 
The Times in Berlin, Dawson plaintively wondered what had occasioned 
it: ‘I did my utmost, night after night, to keep out of the paper anything 
that might hurt their susceptibilities.’ By this time Barrington-Ward, who 
was destined to succeed Dawson, had become virtually Foreign Editor. 
He stood, no less firmly than Dawson did, for the appeasement of Nazi 
Germany but his reasons for doing so were more substantial. He was one 
of those men who, having survived the battles on the western front, 
regarded the avoidance of war as a sacred duty to the fallen, as well as 
to the living. Thus the grievances of Europe, especially those felt by 
Germany after Versailles, should be removed without regard to the kind 
of government the aggrieved nation might now have. ‘Dawson came to the 
same conclusions by way of talk with people of a certain cast of thought 
and his close personal friendships with Baldwin, Chamberlain and 
Halifax.’ 

This History is a stupendous affair. It has many passages of absorbing 
interest, though some find they are written without grace or narrative 
skill. It is repetitious and much of the detail is of slight interest even to the 
specialist reader. One wishes that some passages had been shortened so 
that more space could be given to the development of The Times as a 
newspaper. Nothing is said of its criticism of the Arts, or its domestic 
reporting. Even its unique parliamentary service is not mentioned. Nor 
does it emerge clearly what was Northcliffe’s contribution to the craft of 
serious journalism. One suspects that it was important. We learn that he 
thought many of the contributions were too long. (He would have agreed 
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with C. P. Scott that most pieces are improved by shortening.) We also 
know that he fought the staff to get as a regular feature the light Leader 
which is highly thought of to-day. Surely it would have been worth while 
giving more of his penetrating bulletins criticizing the day’s issue. It is 
also surprising that only one example of typographical change is given. 
How interesting it would have been to see what the Bill page and the 
Leader page looked like at the beginning and end of the Northcliffe regime. 

The History officially finishes with the death of Barrington-Ward. 
Whether the powers of the Editor were curbed after Dawson’s depariure 
is not revealed. The information would have been of special interest, since 
the newly appointed Editor of The Times, Sir William Haley, has spent 
his previous journalistic life in an office where it was laid down that 
Editor and Business Manager should walk hand in hand, the first, be it 
well understood, just an inch or two in advance. 


IN SEARCH OF SOCIALISM 
E. F. Schumacher 


‘Where do we go from here?’ — this is the question which eight Fabians 
have set out to answer in a book bearing the proud title New Fabian Essays. 

They found that they had to devote a good deal of space to the prior 
question, ‘Where do we stand?’ There have been great changes since 
before the war, and it is certainly right to stop and try to become fully 
aware of them. ‘Our economy,’ says Mr Strachey, ‘is exhibiting behaviour 
quite different from that which it exhibited during the whole of the inter- 
war period.’ And Mr Crosland finds that ‘the new society is quite different 
in kind from the capitalism which it succeeds’. Is it still useful to call it 
capitalism? Mr Crossman calls it ‘welfare capitalism’ and comments that 
‘the planned Welfare State is really the adaptation of capitalism to the 
demands of modern trade unionism’. Mr Crosland considers and rejects 
various new names for it and finally calls it ‘Statism’, because, he says, 
‘the most fundamental change from capitalism is the change from Jaisser- 
faire to state control’. Others talks of Managerialism. 

All are agreed that it cannot be called Socialism. About the far-reaching 
and even fundamental changes that have taken place they are not in 
doubt. Economic ‘stimulation’ has worked — the critics may say it has 
worked too well. Twenty years ago, let it be remembered, the Right 
generally asserted that ‘stimulation’ either could not work at all or could 
2 
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only make matters worse; while the Left, on the whole, believed it to be 
incompatible with the capitalist system. Chronic unemployment has been 
replaced - recent events notwithstanding - by chronic labour shortage. 
While there used to be an inability to find employment for all available 
(or potentially available) savings and capital, there are now ‘never 
enough savings to provide for all the new objects of investment which are 
clamouring for execution’. Welfare arrangements and income re- 
distribution have abolished the worst kind of poverty — and so on and 
so forth. “The new society is infinitely more humane and decent than the 
old,’ says Mr Crosland; ‘most of the unbearable social tensions which 
afflicted capitalism ... have disappeared.’ And the extraordinary thing 
is that this has been done without a great deal of ‘socialization’, without 
extending public ownership over more than a small sector of the economy. 
Mr Albu is quite blunt about it when he says: “The truth is that the most 
urgent of these objects of public ownership have now been achieved by 
other means’. 


And yet, the new ‘system’ cannot be called Socialism. Why not? 


Where do we go from here? ‘A reforming party,’ says Mr Jenkins, ‘is 
always in danger of destroying itself by its own success.’ That is fair 
enough, but is it the whole story? Is the ‘Loss of Momentum’ of which Mr 
Crossman speaks simply due to having achieved, albeit by unorthodox 
means, what one had set out to achieve? No, the problem goes deeper, 
and most, though not all, of the eight authors feel it. 

In the first place, there is a certain feeling of uneasiness and depression, 
it seems, because some of the difficulties that have been encountered have 
arisen in unexpected quarters and have shown themselves to be quite 
independent of the ‘system’. In the original Fabian Essays, there was, as Mr 
Attlee records in his Preface to the new volume, ‘an underlying assump- 
tion that peace will continue and will allow the development of socialism 
to take place in country after country’. But where is peace to-day? There 
may indeed be a mechanism that ‘inevitably’ drives capitalism to war - 
but it also looks as if the problem of war is older than that of capitalism 
and that, in any case, socialism in one’s own country does not provide 
immunity from war outside. 

Quite apart from the tragic problem of war and peace, a rather un- 
expected major difficulty has arisen in the economic field — how to achieve 
a balance of external payments. Strange to say, the Fabians were, and 
apparently still are, singularly ill-prepared to come to grips with this 
problem. The transformation of capitalism into ‘Statism’, or what you 
call it, has not solved it, nor is a further transformation into socialism 
likely to do so by itself. It is an exceedingly awkward problem — indepen- 
dent of ‘system’, 
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Mr Strachey talks about it at some length. Let us see what he has to 
say. 


In fact, the only really grave difficulty has been, and is, the balance of 
external payments. Even here, however, it is the consequences of world 
rearmament — rather than our own programme in itself — which are causing 
the difficulty of the balance of overseas payments to reappear just when it 
appeared to have been mastered. . . . What, after all, is the basic task which we 
have to perform in order to balance our overseas payments? We must-set 
aside exports — both visible and invisible — to a sufficient value to pay for 
those imports, visible and invisible, which we decide to buy. We must give 
the provision of these indispensable exports priority over every other call 
on our productive resources. ... Who can possibly say that there is any- 
thing inherently impossible about doing that? (Italics mine.) 


As Bacon said, ‘It had been hard for him that spake it to have put more 
Truth and untruth together in a few words’. 

True enough, the balance of external payments has become a problem 
of central importance. It is the kind of problem that can really bring you 
to a dead stop. If a balance of payments crisis is left unsolved, it produces, 
like bankruptcy, a real collapse and incalculable internal and external 
consequences. Politically, it can ruin governments and parties for a long 
time. Again, Mr Strachey is undoubtedly right when he asserts that the 
difficulty with the balance of external payments is not caused by the pro- 
gramme of the Labour Government. But when he suggests that it is 
caused by world rearmament and that the problem had ‘just appeared to 
have been mastered’, I fear that he is very far off the mark. And when he 
goes on to ask his simple question and to give his simple answer — ‘we must 
set aside exports’ — it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that a strange 
lacuna exists in Mr Strachey’s able mind - a lacuna in the place where 
there ought to be a deep knowledge and understanding of Britain’s ‘only 
really grave difficulty’. 

It is surely a most dangerous illusion to think of the balance of external 
payments as the type of problem that could ever ‘appear to have been 
mastered’. The problem of making both ends meet is never mastered once 
and for all. Ask any housewife, and she will tell you. It was the Korean 
war and the great movement in world commodity prices which provided 
quite temporary and largely illusory relief in Britain’s balance of payments 
crisis — a fluke, and no question of anything having been mastered. This 
is not a mere quibbling over words. A man who thinks he has mastered 
the weather because the sun happens to shine, and then proceeds to 
abandon for good his raincoat and umbrella, is likely to get very wet a 
little bit later. 

Nor is there, I venture to suggest, any merit whatever in Mr Strachey’s 
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simple answer purporting to define the ‘basic task’ which we have to 
perform in order to solve the problem of external payments. It is emphatic- 
ally not simply a problem of setting aside an adequate quantity of exports. 
Exports have to be sold; how can anyone say that ‘to-day there is no 
difficulty in finding the markets for our exports’? They have to be sold in 
the right markets. They have to be sold at a price that gives a tolerable 
return in external purchasing power. What is more, imports have to be 
procured — again at a tolerable price. Can we lightheartedly assume that 
the imports of foodstuffs and raw materials we require will always be 
procurable ? 

There is, surely, a writing on the wall. It reads: ‘World Sulphur 
Shortage’; it reads: ‘Meatless Days in Buenos Aires’. And what next? 
Mr Strachey admits that ‘if the terms of trade turned sufficiently against 
us, the burden of providing the necessary exports would become heavy 
indeed, and this would be a grave factor preventing our standard of life 
from rising as fast as it otherwise would’. He does not even consider the 
possibility that the terms of trade might easily reduce our standard of living, 
let alone the possibility that things may happen so that there will be (with 
regard to some really essential imports) no question of ‘terms of trade’ at 
all. The sulphur problem is not a problem of terms of trade, but one of 
sheer physical availability. Is it wise to shut our eyes to the fact that some- 
thing similar may arise over wide sectors in the field of food imports? Or 
over many raw materials without which we cannot get on? 

Mr Colin Clark recently pointed out that if the population of the whole 
world — just think of it for a moment — were concentrated in the United 
States, the number of people per square mile would still be less than it is 
in England and Wales. Anyone who cares can look up the figures and 
check the calculation. Is not this enough to make us all take the problem 
of Britain’s balance of payments very seriously? No important country 
in the world depends on imports the same way as Britain does. No country 
suffers from a similar disequilibrium in the degree to which it is dependent 
on others, compared with the degree to which others are dependent upon 
it. Economically, the rest of the world could, if absolutely necessary, get on 
without Britain; but Britain could not get on without the rest of the 
world — that is the brutal fact. 

So when anybody attributes Britain’s balance of payments difficulties 
to the programme of the Labour Government, or to rearmament, or 
indeed to the war, he makes the mistake of taking the ‘releasing factor’ 
for the underlying cause. When he discusses the problem in terms of 
exports only, in terms of simply setting aside enough exports, he makes the 
mistake of treating a problem of supply as if it were merely a problem of 
exchange. 
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Of course, Mr Strachey can say that he has answered all this in his 
essay, and he can quote the following: 


If the economists mean that the terms of trade are going to go on getting 
worse and worse, then I do not believe that there is any real reason why 
they should. No doubt they may do so if the industrial nations do not 
make a sustained effort to help the primary producers of the under-developed 
world. ... But as long as we face up to that necessity of the world-wide 
development of primary production, I cannot see that there is any need to 
panic about the terms of trade. 


He then refers the hopeful reader to the second (and final) part of his 
essay devoted to ‘the problem of the external unbalance between different 
nations and parts of the world’ and to ‘a consideration of contemporary 
imperialism’. But when you read this second part you find in it nothing 
about developing primary production. The under-developed countries 
are going to be industrialized: ‘From China to Peru the great majority 
of the human race is still but slightly touched by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion’. We must now help them to get properly touched (or burned ?). For 
this purpose, not for the purpose of getting food and raw materials to keep 
Britain alive — for this purpose there should be a ‘publicly controlled and 
directed export of capital’, mainly from the United States who ‘will have 
to join with us in a sustained effort’. 

In other words, a large volume of goods is going to be set aside by 
Britain, not for exports to obtain imports in exchange, but to be loaned 
to (‘invested in’) under-developed countries, so that these under-developed 
countries should create secondary industries (which means raising the 
demand for raw materials in the world) and should improve their own 
standards of consumption (which means raising the demand for, or 
reducing the supply of, foodstuffs in the world market). 

Now, let there be no misunderstanding. Of course, it would be wonder- 
ful if the rich countries really went out of their way to help the poor. No 
one denies that. But the question is this: ‘Is Britain still a rich country in 
this sense?? This matter of obtaining imports and paying for them by 
exports is Britain’s gravest difficulty. What has she to give away? In any 
case, it is hard to see how the giving away is going to help when one cannot 
make ends meet. 

These are unpalatable facts, and Britain is in an unenviable position. 
Naturally, there is no need to panic — there never is. But there is need to 
face the facts and to take action undreamt-of in the philosophy of 
Fabianism. Mr Strachey believes ‘that there is a prospect of economic 
progress before us, such as we have never known’, provided only that ‘we 
keep our economy going at full blast’. Agreed. But can we fulfil the 
proviso? Can we get the primary products? If not, there is a prospect of 
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economic difficulties such as we have never known. This is a problem that 
faces the country irrespective of ‘system’ or party in power. And because 
it by-passes questions of system (at least in the present state of the discus- 
sion) most of the Fabians, I fear, have not faced it. Because the facts are 


unpalatable when you do face them, the Fabians feel unhappy in spite of 


their gigantic success in matters of ‘system’. 

It may be thought that I have been churlish in picking on this one 
point, and a somewhat technical point at that, when there is so much else 
in these eight essays that is good and constructive. I admit, matters con- 
cerning the country’s balance of payment are not ‘fundamental’ in a 
philosophical sense. Nor is bankruptcy in private life. It merely ruins you. 

Let us then turn to more fundamental matters in the philosophical 
sense. Why is there this atmosphere of depression — disappointment - 
frustration throughout the book? What lies behind this feeling, so fre- 
quently expressed, that while capitalism has been abolished yet some- 
thing worthy of the name of socialism does not seem to have been brought 
much nearer. “The Labour Party was unsure where it was going,’ says Mr 
Crossman. “The familiar landmarks on the road to socialism had been left 
behind: it was travelling in strange country, exposed to climatic rigours it 
had not anticipated and against which its traditional equipment gave 
little protection. .. . How can the Labour Party regain its sense of direc- 
tion?’ That is the question. And what is Mr Crossman’s answer? I, for 
one, cannot find it. I can only find the sentence: ‘We are certainly not in 
a position as yet to map the new route to socialism’. 

Luckily, some of the other authors are a bit more positive. Listen to Mr 
Crosland: 


The purpose of socialism is quite simply to eradicate this sense of class, and 
to create in its place a sense of common interest and equal status. This will 
require not only more measures on the economic plane, directed to the 
greater equalization of living standards and opportunities, but also measures 
on the socio-psychological plane. It is here that the essential difference between 
statism and socialism lies, and it is in this direction that socialists must look 
for the main advance. (Italics mine.) 


Now, this is striking a new — or, rather, too long forgotten — note. “The 
crucial problem,’ he says later, ‘is the psychology of industrial relations, 
and the general tone and atmosphere in industry.’ (Why only in industry ?) 
It does not matter that Mr Crosland cannot precisely say how this is to 
be solved. At least he does identify the problem as one that cannot be 
discussed primarily in economic terms. If socialism is merely to mean more 
efficiency, higher productivity, more output, and a higher standard of 
living — all these concepts being defined and measured in much the same way as 
under capitalism — then it will never regain its momentum. 
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Although Mr Crosland has struck this ‘new’ note (I put ‘new’ in quota- 
tion marks, because it is really the oldest of the old), he has done so only 
very faintly. He believes that ‘the easy and spectacular things have’ all 
been done’. (But have they - on this non-economic plane?) And he 
speaks of ‘the difficulty of engendering enthusiasm for further change in a 
population largely employed and enjoying rising standards every year’. 
Yes, further changes on that aridly economic plane, more appeals for 
higher productivity and greater effort, more increases (or promises of 
increases) in the standard of living, without any change in the Quality of Life, 
will not engender much enthusiasm. But this is not due to the great 
majority of people believing that they already live in the best of all 
possible worlds. It is due to the fact, often unknown to themselves, that 
their real longing is for changes on the non-economic plane — on the (let 
us be quite old-fashioned!) moral plane. 

Some of the contributors see this quite clearly, e.g. Mr Albu. He 
charges the nationalized industries with ‘failure to create in their mana- 
gers, technicians and workers any radical change of attitude towards their 
work and responsibilities’, and declares categorically that ‘the creation of 
a feeling of common purpose in the activities of industry (why only 
industry ?) still remains... one of the outstanding unattained objectives 
of socialist industrial policy’. Incidentally, Mr Albu’s few remarks on the 
problem of the external balance of payments and the need to seek new 
sources of supply of food and raw materials, although they only lightly 
touch upon the matter, are more realistic than any other remarks on the 
‘gravest difficulty’ in the book. 

There is much more in this volume of New Fabian Essays than can possibly 
be discussed in this review —- much that is good and some that is not so 
good. Denis Healey on ‘Power Politics and the Labour Party’ brings a 
welcome whiff of fresh air. Mrs Cole (on Education) and Mr Mikardo 
(on Trade Unions) have much to say that is of interest. But although a 
bit of a new start has been made, the lost momentum has by no means 
been recovered. However, we are promised a further series of essays. 
Perhaps these will be rather less conventional, a bit more visionary — in 
the sense of imaginative, rather than imaginary — and rather less concerned 
with small further extensions in the application of the methods employed | 
hitherto. Let these small extensions look after themselves; they will come, 
even under non-Labour governments, after a lot of laborious committee 

work, What is needed is a new idealism — ‘faith’, if you like — that looks at 
everything in this society with new eyes and addresses to it a new question: 
‘Does this — whatever it is — really serve genuine human needs and aspira- 


| tions?? And what is it that should so be looked at? All the established 


relations of man to man in production, distribution and exchange; the 
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products themselves; the work processes (are they of such a kind that they 
degrade and offend the personality of the worker ?); the homes in which 
people live and by which they are formed; the surroundings of these 
homes; recreation, education, welfare, and the rest. Perhaps the question 
of commercial broadcasting is more important, from this point of view, 
than the question of whether or not the cement industry should be put 
under public ownership. Perhaps town and country planning is more 
important than higher death duties. 

Socialism, to engender enthusiasm, must create a new set of values: 


it must give a new quality to the concept of ‘standard of living’. 
There is so much to be done. 


PROMETHEUS UNBOUND 
G. L. Arnold 


Readers of New Fabian Essays must be struck by the eloquent passage in | 
which Mr R. H. S. Crossman contrasts two alternative modes of human 
behaviour in periods of stress. Commenting on the current retreat from 
optimism and belief in progress, he suggests that this emergence of a } 
soberer attitude need not weaken our determination to make the world a 


better place: 


The recognition that progress does not necessarily bring freedom has led a 
considerable number of socialist intellectuals to accept defeat and to with- 
draw from politics into mysticism and quietism. But this is not the only 
conclusion which can be drawn. Facing the century of totalitarianism, we 
can choose between two philosophies, symbolized by the figures of Buddha 
and Prometheus. Buddha represents the withdrawal from the struggle for 
freedom. For the Oriental Buddhist, or for the Western defeatist, intel- 
lectual humility is the greatest virtue; the good man is not involved but 
detached; he accepts the world as a vale of woe and seeks realization in a 
transcendental eternity. The other philosophy, that of the sceptical huma- 
nist, is symbolized by Prometheus, chained to his Caucasian peak, with the 
eagle pecking out his liver. Prometheus stole fire from the gods in order to 
help his fellow-men. He did not believe that any law of nature or divine 
purpose would automatically give freedom and happiness to his fellow-men. 
Neither God nor history was on his side. It was his duty to steal fire, in 
defiance of law and order, and to prefer eternal agony to the denial of truth. 


Several reflections are suggested by this remarkable statement, the first | 
and most obvious being that Mr Crossman has misread .the legend of | 
Prometheus. It is misleading to speak of the Titan having tried to benefit | 
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‘his fellow-men.’ They were not his fellow-creatures, but beings of a lower 
order, and the revolt he staged was largely for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing his contempt for Zeus and the other Olympians. Prometheus, pace Mr 
Crossman, did not steal the fire because he considered it his duty — such 
Kantian or Stoic notions were foreign to him — but because he saw no 
reason why the hated Olympians should monopolize it. For one thing he 
wanted to play with it (Mr Crossman ought to read Freud or Jung on this 
fascinating topic). For another thing he wanted to make himself indepen- 
dent of Zeus. Although idealized in later poetry, he remains primarily a 
rebel whose archetypal significance is plain to modern psychology. The 
puer robustus et malitiosus, to adapt Hobbes’s description of the unruly plebs 
which worships such image-breakers, is still discernible behind the tragic 
mask of the Zischylean hero. Even if one takes the myth at its face value, 
Prometheus chained to his peak appears as an antinomian figure. His 
refusal to surrender was motivated (if we can trust Zischylus, who is after 
all our principal authority) by hatred of Zeus, contempt for the Olympians 
generally, and faith in his own final victory. There are some famous lines 
in English poetry which breathe a kindred spirit: 
What though the field be lost? 
All is not lost; th’ unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate 


And courage never to submit or yield, 
And what is else not to be overcome .. . 


Milton’s Lucifer is a straight descendant of Prometheus (this is not an 
original discovery). And what of the Arch-Milton sitting at Chalfont and 
brooding over the defeat of his party? One has only to glance at Samson 
Agonistes, notably the close (‘Fully revenged — hath left them years of 
mourning . . . Soaked in his enemies’ blood’, etc.) which breathes the 
true Classical-Biblical spirit. Again in more modern times, Prometheus (or 
schylus) has inspired a succession of kindred spirits, not the least impor- 
tant being Marx whose doctoral dissertation opens with a hymn of praise 
to the Titan (‘Prometheus is the foremost saint and martyr in the philo- 
sophic calendar’). This then is the historical background of Mr Cross- 
man’s declaration of faith. One sees at once that he moves in select com- 
pany, but it is likewise evident that he has introduced a new and discordant 
element into the traditional story: his Prometheus has, as it were, read the 
Stoics and acquired a conscience, and a notion of duty, which strike one 
as modern, not to say existentialist. He sounds a little like M. Sartre. 
One’s next question is whether the transition from myth to reality in 
the passage I have quoted is not perhaps a shade too abrupt. We are to 
‘choose’ between Buddha and Prometheus. This seems a loose and con- 


fusing way of stating the issue. Buddha, when all is said and done, is a real, 
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though remote, historical figure, whose disciples, like himself, existed in 
the flesh, shared his thoughts, and after his death founded a religion. 
Prometheus, for all his incontestable merits as a symbol, lacks reality. We 
cannot ‘choose’ between them, any more than we can ‘choose’ between, 
say, Bertrand Russell and Dostoyevsky’s Grand Inquisitor. If someone at 
the back of the class objects that the historical Buddha is a shadowy figure, 
I merely observe that the distinction between reality and myth is not 
affected by length of time. If the argument is that Prometheus has full 
metaphysical status as a timeless embodiment of suffering and struggling 
humanity (the sufferings and struggles being real enough) I can only say 
that I prefer a flesh-and-blood hero to one who owes his existence to the 
poets and myth-makers. Human beings require symbols, and it is un- 
deniable that the humanists have made Prometheus their standard-bearer; 
but it makes a difference whether people attach themselves to an authentic 
saint or a mythical one. Prometheus chained to his peak, with the eagle 
devouring his entrails, is a tremendous and terrifying figure. I vastly prefer 
him to Buddha. But I cannot get round the fact that in sober truth he did 
not exist. 

The trouble with these poetic images is that they lend themselves to un- 
conscious manipulation. One can never be certain that the symbol will 
over a stretch of time continue to have the same meaning for different 
individuals. Having sprung fully clothed from the poet’s head, it remains 
dependent upon our human vagaries in a way in which the authentic 
saint or hero, however misunderstood and travestied by disciples and 
clerical corporations, does not. An example of this process is unwittingly 
provided by Mr Crossman when, having evoked the Titan on his lonely 
crag, he goes on to draw a brief sketch of the archetypal Fabian: 


. if freedom is to survive, it is essential that neither the U S A nor the 
Soviet Union should win, and that ideological passion should subside. What 
the Western socialist needs today is not a crusading creed, but a critical 
attitude to both ideologies; and the role of the British Labour Movement is 
to furnish an example of this critical humanism in action. Sceptical, but 
not cynical; detached, but not neutral; rational, but not dogmatically 
rationalist. The Promethean social conscience, which I have described on 
an earlier page, is the only force which can prevent the modern state from 
degenerating into a managerial society, or the East-West conflict into 
World War III. 


I hesitate to guess what this passage may suggest to other readers. To 
me it suggests, not Prometheus on his rock, but the Editor of the New 
Statesman at his desk weighing the pros and cons. ‘Sceptical, but not 
cynical; detached, but not neutral; rational, but not dogmatically rationa- 
list.’ If not exactly a Promethean image, it is certainly a civilized and 
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pleasing one. It calls to mind a succession of eminent humanists to whom 
our world owes what little urbanity it possesses: Montaigne, Hume, 
Goethe, or - going further back - Epicurus. A Chinese might find a sur- 
prising resemblance to Confucius and refiect that Mr Crossman has after 
all merely re-stated the ancient contrast between the practical Confucian 
and the mystical Taoist attitude. What cannot, I think, be seriously main- 
tained is that we have here an adequate picture of the Titan who refused 
to bow the neck to Zeus, though tortured beyond endurance. It may be 
that Mr Crossman is too civilized to see Prometheus in these Zschylean 
terms. What seems clear is that the archetypal rebel does not fit very well 
into the Fabian pantheon: 


Haughty thy speech and swollen with pride, as becomes a servant of the 
gods. Ye are but young in tyranny, and think to inhabit a citadel un- 
assaulted of grief; yet have I not seen two tyrants fall therefrom? And 
third I shall behold this present lord cast down in utter ruin. 


Speaks thus the voice of sceptical humanism, of Fabian moderation? No, 
it won’t do. If things are brought down to that level one thinks rather of 
Trotsky in exile, shortly before the assassin-executioner got him. But the 
whole pretentious effort to convert metaphysical and poetical imagery 
into the small change of politics is misconceived. Mr Crossman has fallen 
victim to the disastrous fashion started by Professor Toynbee. The ravages 
of this cult are visible on every page of his essay: 


Judging by the facts, there is far more to be said for the Christian doc- 
trine of Original Sin than for Rousseau’s fantasy of the noble savage, or 
Marx’ vision of the classless society. 


This sounds impressive, until one remembers that the doctrine of 
Original Sin says nothing about institutional arrangements. What it does 
is to affirm a certain view of human nature which reniains true (or the 
reverse) whatever the historical destiny of mankind. The correct Christian 
deduction is not that the classless society is impossible, but that its coming 
would not alter man’s fundamental predicament. The misuse of such 
doctrines for purposes of polemical phrase-making is not intrinsically 
superior to the banal sentimentalism which depicts the founder of Chris- 
tianity as a social reformer. It is a pity to find Mr Crossman sinking to 
what might be termed the Sayers level. It also shakes one’s faith in his con- 
sistency, for what is the value of his Promethean affirmations if the entire 
humanist position is thus evacuated without a shot ? His Prometheus began 
by sounding like Jean Paul Sartre, went on to display the benign scepticism 
of Anatole France, and now reveals himself as a colleague of Mr C. S. 
Lewis. Again, what are ‘the facts’ in-the light of which Mr Crossman 
judges the doctrine of Original Sin to be true after all ? The facts of yester- 
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day’s political situation? Theology requires a firmer basis. If there is 
‘something to be said for’ the Christian doctrine, we ought not to have to 
depend upon the latest news about concentration camps. In fact we don’t. 
It is a characteristic error on Mr Crossman’s part to suppose that what 
matters to politicians must also be important to philosophers and theolo- 
gians. Karl Barth’s Roemerbrief was published at the height of the post-1918 
Wilsonian euphoria, when all good Liberals hailed the flimsy League as 
the guarantee of perpetual peace. By contrast, as we all know, the liberal- 
humanist belief in perfectibility and human goodness arose originally as a 
reaction against the furies unleashed by the Wars of Religion. If you make 
your appeal to history you must be prepared for such dialectical surprises. 
‘Judging by the facts’, as they appeared to thinking people in Europe after 
the devastation of the Thirty Years War, those who believed most fer- 
vently in Original Sin were also most fervent in holding that heretics 
should be denied toleration, from which it seemed to follow that to be 
orthodox was to advocate massacre. Anyone can demonstrate in two 
minutes that this conclusion is unfair and irrelevant, but the historical 
evidence then appeared conclusive, and some of us persist in regarding 
the subsequent reaction as salutary. If Mr Crossman wants to reinstate 
the orthodox view he must take his stand on firmer ground. 

But what chiefly prejudices one against his judgment in matters of 
history is his evident lack of discrimination in awarding certificates of 
merit or demerit to writers whose works have come to his notice. It is not 
merely that he is irritatingly brash, but that he seems unaware of the 
existence of different levels of significance. For Mr Crossman one writer or 
thinker is as good as another. It is all one to him whether a remark was 
made by Rousseau, by Lenin, or, allegedly, by Buddha. The universe in 
which he moves is peopled by authors of interesting works of fiction, 
sociology and metaphysics, and all without distinction are in turn called 
upon to present their credentials. His essay teems with casual allusions to 
Rousseau, Marx, Wells, Buddha, Professor Toynbee, Arthur Koestler, 
Prometheus and Aldous Huxley, and while he is more severe on some than 
on others, there is no suggestion that he recognizes intrinsic distinctions 
among them. He hails them all as colleagues and subjects them to the same 
brisk, slapdash treatment: 


Most of us would now agree that Toynbee’s sense of direction was better 
than that of the early Wells. 

Here is one point where Toynbee’s picture is more acceptable than that 
of Wells or Marx... . 

By rejecting the automatism of Wells and Marx, and the defeatism of 
Koestler and Aldous Huxley. . . . 

After 1918 Western man lost his faith in the White Man’s Burden. 
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And so on. The comparison between Buddha and Prometheus, the por- 
trait of the ‘Promethean’ sceptic, and the learned excursion into Original 
Sin have already been quoted. Frankly, one cannot feel that Mr Crossman 
is at his best in thus imitating Shaw. The effect is one of pastiche, and in 
some instances of unconscious parody. To talk of Marx and Wells in one 
breath is, to anyone but a Fabian, like comparing Bach and Berlioz. To 
contrast either or both with Koestler and Huxley is grotesque. Mr Cross- 
man has not yet learned to distinguish between thinkers and littérateurs. 
Can this be the reason why his own contribution to New Fabian Essays 
falls so flat? 

When he descends from these unaccustomed heights into the political 
grassland he becomes at once more interesting and less irritating. He has 
some sensible things to say of the intelligentsia’s role in backward countries, 
and the harm done by modernizing primitive economies without altering 
the political regime. But in the concluding paragraph he is off again: 


We must first accept the Cold War as the central fact of twentieth century 
politics (just as class war was the central fact of nineteenth century politics) 
and then disprove the prophets who prove that it must end in World 
War III. 


One sees his meaning, but wishes nonetheless that he had expressed it 
differently. Professor Toynbee has much to answer for. 


ONE HIT, ONE MISS 


Sidney Hook 
Professor of Philosophy, New York University 


COMMUNISM, DEMOCRACY AND CATHOLIC POWER. By Paul Blanshard. 340 pp. 
(Cape. 18s.) 


This provocative book, which continues a libertarian tradition begun by 
Tom Paine, has a double thesis. The first asserts that as systems of doctrine 
the authoritarian ideologies of the Kremlin and the Vatican are both 
incompatible with the principles of democracy. The second maintains 
that as systems of power both challenge democratic institutions and con- 
stitute a domestic and international threat to the structure of freedom in 
the modern world. 

On the basis of his argument Mr Blanshard proposes that American 
policy dissociate itself from any alliance or united front for any purpose 
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with either variety of totalitarianism in their struggle against each other. 
Since in the present junction of world affairs it is extremely unlikely that 
American democracy will make common cause with the Kremlin, Mr 
Blanshard is in effect recommending that in international affairs we forego 
alliances or coalitions with any Catholic parties. In Europe, he quite 
properly points out, the chief political instrument of opposition to 
Stalinism should be the Socialist movement, but he fails to observe that 
West European Socialist parties, in the interest of their own survival, have 
often felt justified in entering a coalition with Catholic parties to prevent 
victory for the partisans of the Kremlin. This suggests certain crucial 
difficulties in Mr Blanshard’s position that remain unclarified and weaken 
what he has to say by making it appear an unrealistic counsel of perfec- 
tion. There is obviously a difference between supporting Franco and 
entering a common front for special purposes with the Christian Demo- 
cratic Parties of France and Italy. 

The parallelism which Mr Blanshard draws between the doctrines of 
Communism and Catholicism in their relation to democratic principles is 
very impressive, particularly in their claims to privileged access to truth, 
their internal organization, their methods of deification, education and 
propaganda. But in respect to doctrine Mr Blanshard overlooks a central 
point. Whereas from the standpoint of democracy, Stalinism is both a 
heresy and a conspiracy which justifies seizure of power by a minority to 
impose the will of the Party on the population by force and violence, 
Catholicism is only a heresy, since the full programme of the Catholic 
State, even according to the most orthodox interpretation of its dogmas, 
is to be introduced only when a majority of the population has been won 
to the Catholic position. So long as the processes of political democracy 
remain intact, the Catholic political programme can be contested in the 
give and take of the processes of representative government, its political 
animus exposed in the same way as those of other pressure groups, and its 
authoritarian dogmas criticized in the same fashion as those of other 
creeds. This is implicitly recognized by Mr Blanshard himself when he 
states that ‘the Kremlin aims to destroy the governments which it cannot 
conquer by persuasion; the Vatican is, on the whole, law-abiding and 
non-revolutionary.’ But he does not see the far-reaching implications of 
this admission. For if Catholic political parties are law-abiding, a vigilant 
public opinion can defeat their attempts to breach ‘the wall of separation’ 
between Church and State, and to impose their cruel and parochial 
notions about birth control and divorce upon the community at large. 
Nonetheless it remains true that since a democracy rests upon the freely 
given consent of the governed, any church which denies its communicants 
the moral right to examine both sides of every social question, including 
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literature critical of its own position, is to that extent hostile to the doc- 
trinal ethos of democracy. Here Mr Blanshard scores a telling point in his 
criticism of the Vatican’s educational policy. 

The second main proposition of Mr Blanshard’s book is that considered 
as patterns of power the Vatican and the Kremlin ‘are as alike as the two 
poles of the earth’. No observant reader can fail to note that Mr Blanshard 
himself refutes this preposterous equation. He tells us that the Vatican ‘is 
almost everywhere on the defensive whereas the Kremlin is the world’s 
most rapidly expanding imperialist power.’ His description of Communist 
power in action makes the mind reel with horror. Compared to a regime 
of concentration camps, mass liquidations, and total cultural terror, the 
Vatican’s demand for public support of parochial schools, and its veto of 
humane marriage and birth control laws, seem mere irritations. Is there 
no difference between the threat of eternal damnation for a mortal sin like 
divorce, which can be persuasive only to those who are already convinced, 
and the threat of torture to oneself and family here and now for any kind 
of criticism of Stalin? 

On occasions, Mr Blanshard characterizes the Soviet exercise of power 
as ‘infinitely more dangerous’ than the Vatican’s. Precisely - and one 
would imagine that no comparison between the finite and the infinite is 
legitimate. Yet Mr Blanshard, admitting that the encroachments of the 
Vatican and the Kremlin are ‘strikingly different in kind and degree’, can 
couple in the same sentence the danger to democracy of an unscientific 
parochial school system, in which after all attendance is voluntary, and 
the danger of ‘an invading military column’. This lack of proportion, were 
it to have a serious influence, could weaken the struggle to oppose cleri- 

calism on the domestic front, and to combat Communism on the inter- 
national front. One can understand the causes of Mr Blanshard’s myopia 
in evaluating the dangers of Kremlin and Vatican power. He has observed 
that despite our support of Stalin against Hitler, Stalin is now an even 
greater menace to our survival. And like many other liberal and demo- 
cratic Americans he has become alarmed at the boldness with which some 
of the partisans of the Vatican in the United States are seeking to under- 
mine the public schools. On this last point, it should be noted that the 
battle, thanks among other things to Mr Blanshard’s previous book, 
American Freedom and Catholic Power, is by no means lost. The issue is joined, 
and large sections of our population are aware of it. Catholics in the 
United States, if we are to judge by men like Francis McMahon and Allen 
Tate, do not constitute a monolithic front. Their influence may grow. 
And finally, even in a largely Catholic country like France, the political 
programme of the Vatican is far from being realized. 

Was it wrong to support Stalin against Hitler, and was this the cause of 
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our weakness vis-d-vis Soviet power? No, the mistake lay in the criminal 
foolishness of building Stalin up as a kind of Russian democrat and taking 
the dissolution of the Comintern at its face value, despite the warnings of 
those who knew Stalin better than Churchill and Roosevelt did. Similarly, 
it is not wrong to enter into alliances with Catholic political groups to 
withstand the massed attack of Stalinism against free democratic institu- 
tions which permit both the Catholic Church and Rationalist Societies to 
compete with each other freely for public support. For all their differences 
a Catholic trade union and a Socialist trade union have much more in 
common than either has with a movement which destroys all free trade 
unions. This obvious point is overlooked by some irrational Rationalists 
who regard Catholicism as a more dangerous enemy to free institutions 

than Stalinism, despite the historic record which proves that whereas it is 
possible to preserve free institutions in Catholic countries, this is altogether 
impossible in any country ruled by the Kremlin. In Communist countries 
even the right to be silent has been abolished, and among the first victims 

of Communist terror are Rationalists who cannot swallow the dogmas of 
dialectical materialism or who fail to grovel before the icons of Stalin. 


THE GOOD NATURE OF BISHOP BUTLER 
Lan Freed 


It is related that on his deathbed, 200 years ago, Joseph Butler, Bishop of 
Durham and sometime Preacher at the Chapel of the Rolls Court, 
experienced misgivings as to his fitness for salvation. His chaplain, 
however, by reminding him of the divine mercy, was able to reassure 
him, and he died happy. We must all be glad to know this, and we can 
only wonder that so saintly and well-esteemed a Christian could ever 
have doubted that he had earned his Heavenly reward, for the little 
that is told of Butler’s private life seems to show that nothing in it belied 
his own conviction, as recorded in his sermons and other works, of the 
essential goodness of human nature. We learn that he was modest and 
retiring, very charitable to the poor, and beloved by all who knew him. 
They say he had ‘a calm and benignant countenance’ with a sweetness 
of expression that matched the sweetness of his disposition. 

Butler’s amiability in his personal relations was reflected both in the 
style and in the tenor of his literary works. In an age of fierce polemics 
he was always notably urbane. Though he set himself to refute Deism 
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and scepticism, and indeed every school of thought which presumed to 
doubt the truth of anything to be found in Holy Writ, he never thundered 
or denounced. His method of controversy was to argue with elaborate 
dialectical skill from premisses which his opponents themselves accepted, 
often with the effect of demonstrating that for all their denials they were 
not nearly so far from being good Christians as they chose to pretend. 
Though he had left the Presbyterian fold in which he was reared, largely, 
we may guess, because the emphasis upon original sin was so alien to his 
cast of mind, Butler’s single recorded excursion into sectarian controversy 
was an early correspondence with a Dr Samuel Clarke on some rather 
obscure doctrinal question, and in the end he came round to Dr Clarke’s 
opinion after all. For the rest, he devoted himself to the reasoned refuta- 
tion of Deism, and to the championship of human nature against its 
denigrators. 

Possibly because of its very exceptional forthrightness and simplicity 
Butler’s theory of human nature has been much misunderstood. Com- 
mentators, hampered by their own ethical theories and preoccupations, 
have tried to work out meanings in the Butlerian doctrine that it is man’s 
duty to act in conformity with his nature, above and beyond what Butler 
himself suggested. They have tried to make him a kind of Perfectionist who 
in exhorting man to obey the. law of his nature was really upholding an 
ideal — a kind of perfect man, like Plato’s perfect bedstead. Professor 
C.D. Broad, for example, in his sympathetic study of Butler’s ethic in 
Five Types of Ethical Theory, suggests that what he was really trying to say 
was that virtue consists in acting in accordance with the ideal nature of 
man. But I think this is to misunderstand both Butler’s thesis, and his 
ultimate purpose, which was rather to establish the fundamental right- 
ness and goodness of human nature than to lay down standards of per- 
fection. The truth of the matter is that Butler, for all his orthodoxy, had 
been deeply affected by the doctrines of Shaftesbury, who argued that 
since Nature in general has so evidently been designed by a wise and 
benevolent Creator for the happiness of living creatures, and since human 
nature has the ability to distinguish good from evil, and is spontaneously 
disposed towards goodness, there is no need for Revelation to instruct us 
in these matters. All that we need to know of the purposes of the Supreme 
Being, and how to act in harmony with them, is revealed to us by our 
own reason and the moral sense with which, to this end, we have been 
endowed. Butler reacted to this by writing his celebrated Analogy of 
Nature, in which he sought to prove with many ingenious arguments that 
Nature and the Bible both reveal the divine dispensation, and that to doubt 
the evidences of the Christian faith is as irrational as it would be to 
doubt the evidence on which we base our expectations regarding the 
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continuity of natural processes. He further argued that faith in a just 
dispensation absolutely requires belief in an after-life in which rewards 
and punishments shall be awarded according to men’s deserts. In this 
way Butler, as the upholder of orthodoxy, dealt with the fallacies of 
Deism. Nevertheless it is perfectly apparent that the insistence of Shaftes- 
bury and his school upon the natural goodness of man evoked a warm 
response in Butler’s mind, and that the usual emphasis of the Christian 
preacher upon human depravity was as uncongenial to him as it was to 
them. J 

In all his talk about human nature Butler, far from suggesting that it 
ought to be better than it is, was continually stressing what he regarded 
as its peculiar, and peculiarly admirable, characteristics. Starting with 
the proposition that man, above all the rest of Creation, is designed for 
virtue, Butler sets himself to test this theory by examining human nature 
itself. He asks in effect, what is characteristic of human nature? What 
makes man different from the beasts? What makes him unique? There is 
nothing perfectionist about this. ‘Everything is what it is and not another 
thing’, says Butler in deprecating the use of pejorative terms to describe 
what is natural. He looks at man as he is. Carefully and reverently, as 
befits an investigator of the Creator’s handiwork, Butler places Man 
under the microscope, and records his findings. 

To begin with he sees much which resembles the constitution of the 
brutes. Here are instincts and principles of action, some chiefly con- 
ducing to the individual’s own welfare, some to the advantage of the 
herd. These, as in the case of animals, operate according to bodily 
constitution and external circumstances, as is right and proper. But now 
Butler observes that in addition to these normal animal constituents, man 
possesses an extra organ, as it were: a unique organ which serves to con- 
trol and regulate the rest, and which in fact determines the essential 
character of the whole organism. Butler went to considerable pains to 
describe in detail the character and functions of this distinctively human 
attribute, which he calls Conscience or, just as frequently, the Principle 
of Reflection. In the first of his sermons Upon Human Nature Butler intro- 


duces Conscience as follows: 


We are plainly constituted such sort of creatures as to reflect upon our 
own nature. The mind can take a view of what passes within itself, its 
propensions, aversions, passions, affections, as respecting such objects, 
and in such degrees, and of the several actions consequent thereupon. In 
this survey it approves of one, disapproves of another, and towards a third 
is affected in neither of these ways, but is quite indifferent. This principle 
in man by which he approves or disapproves his heart, temper, and actions, 
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This faculty, Butler continues, ‘tends to restrain men from doing mischief 
to each other and leads them to do good,’ and moreover it provides a 
universally acknowledged standard of morality, which is that of ‘veracity, 
justice, and regard to the common good’. And if we ask why we should 
obey the dictates of conscience, Butler answers that ‘it carries its own 
authority with it, that it is our natural guide, the guide assigned to us by 
the Author of our Nature’. 

Now although Butler’s Conscience, as he describes it, may strike us as 
being an extremely complex and versatile organ, we begin to realize, as he 
continues his exposition of the various services it performs for us, that in 
surveying and judging our personalities, controlling our impulses, and 
‘showing us in all cases the way we should walk in’ it does for us one 
thing supremely: it promotes our happiness. Butler is perfectly candid - 
indeed he is emphatic ~ about this, and herein lies the notable originality 
of his ethic. He has no use at all for that sidelong approach to self-regard 
which characterizes most moral teaching. He accepts as a plain fact of 
our existence that any actions we perform, in so far as they are voluntary 
actions, which is to say, in so far as they are informed by a motive, must 
necessarily in a sense be self-regarding: must, that is, be directed to the 
attainment of ends which we ourselves desire; and because he holds — 
with Shaftesbury - that our Maker is benevolent, and has formed our 
nature for happiness and virtue alike, he finds nothing in the least degrad- 
ing in the fact that, as he puts it, ‘nothing can be of consequence to 
mankind or any creature, but happiness’. Butler’s ethic has sometimes 
been likened to Kant’s, chiefly on the grounds that both of them maintain 
that the essence of moral action is obedience to a self-controlling faculty 
which Kant calls Reason and Butler calls Conscience. But here the 
resemblance ends, for whereas Kant taught that moral action is incom- 
patible with the motive of self-interest, Butler, again following Shaftes- 
bury, insisted that it is our positive duty to be self-regarding, even as it 
is our true nature to be so, and that if only we consult Conscience before 
we act we shall be certain of hearing something to our advantage. 


Conscience and self-love, if we understand our true happiness, always 
lead us the same way. Duty and interest are perfectly coincident, for the 
most part in this world, but entirely and in every circumstance if we take 
in the future, and the whole, this being implied in the notion of a good 
and perfect administration of things. 


Butler concedes that there are certain cases where virtue is not, or at 
any rate does not seem to be, directly rewarded in this world, but he 
maintains that ‘for the most part’ the path of virtue is the path to hap- 
Piness, on earth, as in the hereafter. And it is the easiest of all paths to 
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find, for Conscience, Self-love, Benevolence, and Human Nature itself 
all point towards it. 

Butler’s insistence upon the entire compatibility between the motives 
of self-love and of benevolence makes him, in effect, the defender of 
human nature against two classes of its denigrators: the religious, of the 
type who dwelt upon the essential wickedness of the human soul, and the 
sceptics of the Hobbesian school, who practically identified self-regard 
with the aim of benefiting oneself at other people’s expense, and denied 
the existence of kindness and good-will. With those who upheld this 
latter view Butler, though never really acrimonious, comes near to 
expressing impatience. He permits himself a reference to their scornful 
faces and their claims to ‘know the world’. Against their views he argues, 
with incomparable charm and persuasiveness, that kindness is natural, 
that the feeling of benevolence is among the most pleasant of all emotions, 
even as benevolence is ‘the most excellent of all virtuous principles’. In 


a characteristic passage he says, 


Let it not be taken for granted that the temper of envy, rage, resentment, 
yields greater delights than meekness, forgiveness, compassion, and good 
will, especially when it is acknowledged that rage, envy, resentment, are in 
themselves mere misery, and the satisfaction arising from the indulgence of 
them is little more than relief from that misery, whereas the temper of 
compassion and benevolence is in itself delightful, and the indulgence of it, 
by doing good, affords new positive delight and enjoyment. 


And again, 


Is benevolence less the temper of tranquillity and freedom than ambition 
and covetousness? Does the benevolent man appear less easy with himself 
from his love to his neighbour? Does he less relish his being? Is there any 
peculiar gloom seated on his face? Is his mind less open to entertainment, 
to any particular gratification? Nothing is more manifest than that being in 
good humour, which is benevolence ‘while it lasts, is itself the temper of 
satisfaction and enjoyment. 


Another argument reinforces these considerations. We are social beings. 
Very many of our passions are rooted in social feeling and the wish to 
stand well with our fellows. 
Mankind are by nature so closely united, there is such a correspondence 
between the inward sensations of one man and those of another, that 


disgrace is as much avoided as bodily pain, and to be the object of esteem 
and love as much desired as any external goods. 


Sometimes through folly and the lack of self-control we pursue this type 
of satisfaction by wrong methods, but, thanks to Conscience, we all know 
in reality that we shall best satisfy the social side of our nature not by 
rapacity and aggressiveness, but by being just, truthful, and benevolent. 
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How natural, then, to be good! How obviously expedient! The 
privileged congregation seated in the Chapel of the Rolls Court, looking 
up at that ‘calm and benignant countenance’ while they listened to the 
gracefully-turned phrases which proved to them how much better they 
were than they knew, must surely have felt a glow of righteous fervour, 
and have resolved to be thenceforward more truly self-regarding and 
benevolent than ever before. No doubt but on leaving they gave generously 
to the beggar in the porch outside. Perhaps, though, as they were borne 
home to their abundant eighteenth century dinners the glow began to 
fade a little. Perhaps in the mind of one or another the face of the beggar 
somewhat obscured the memory of the calm and benignant countenance, 
and evoked, with a sigh, the reflection, ‘Alas, Bishop Butler, if human 
virtue is indeed so very natural as you say, why are we not even now 
living in an earthly Paradise ?’ 

A Utilitarian of the succeeding century, if he could have gone back 
through time to answer the good gentleman’s perplexity, would have 
been bracing. 

‘Believe me, sir, the world is getting better every day. Bishop Butler was 
perfectly right in emphasizing man’s natural disposition to co-operate with 
his fellows and to desire their happiness: but what he failed to take suffi- 
cient account of was the hard fact that our social impulses can only find 
free expression under conditions which engender in each individual a sense 
that his own interests are truly coincident with those of his fellows. To this 
end it is essential that social institutions should develop, and where neces- 
sary be radically amended, in accordance with the principle of securing 
the greatest possible happiness for the greatest possible number. In the 
present age of progress [he would have continued], this fact is becoming 
ever more widely recognized, and its recognition is reflected in the trend 
of our civilization to-day. The process is slower than we could wish, but 
the new Education, the developing ideas of social justice and equality, are 
already beginning to make it impossible for any man in whom social feeling 
is normally developed to think of the rest of his fellows as struggling rivals 
with him for the means of happiness. I assure you that we are now looking 
forward with perfect confidence to a new era in which the conditions 
which obstruct natural human co-operativeness and regard to the good 
of others will all - or nearly all - have been swept away. And when civiliza- 
tion finally prevails the very notion that man could ever be the enemy of 
man will seem the most fantastic of imaginings.’ 

In some such words we may suppose that the voice of John Stuart Mill, 
out of the Age of Optimism, would have supported and supplemented 
Butler’s message. Both men had faith in human nature. Both were in 
favour of human happiness, only whilst it was characteristic of Butler’s 
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unworldly and theorizing mind that he should have sought above all to 
prove that if men were good they would be happy, Mill, politician and 
social reformer, argued that if they were happy they would be good. 
Today we may feel little confidence in the truth of either proposition. 
In the light of our own century’s experience we may be inclined to dismiss 
Butler with his more than Deistic optimism, and the Utilitarians with 
their faith in Progress with a capital P, as a pack of starry-eyed senti- 
mentalists. For surely, even without our bitter experience, they should 
have known better! Mill was quite unwarrantably sanguine even about 
the condition of his own countrymen, but, what was even more remark- 
able, he left almost entirely out of account the sufferings and problems 
of less privileged nations. In his treatise On Liberty he calls the members 
of primitive or static cultures Barbarians, and takes it for granted that 
the best service which could be rendered them would be to raise them as 
soon as possible — by coercion if necessary — to the exalted level of European 
civilization. Such an attitude seems a little quaint nowadays, to say the 
least. As for Butler’s pious cheeriness: could even he have led so 
sheltered an existence that he was sincerely convinced of the truth of 
his own dictum that ‘virtue is rewarded for the most part in this life’? 
Did he really imagine that the unfortunate had made their own beds? 
On the other hand, how many of his own congregation, even, owed their 
prosperity to ‘virtue, benevolence, and regard to the common good’? 
To such criticisms Butler would no doubt have rejoined that wealth is 
not of itself a means to happiness, but this would have been no answer to 
the case that acute poverty is a cause of suffering. In view of the wretched- 
ness which was the lot of the majority in those days, there is almost an 
effect of callousness in all this sunny talk about the expediency of virtue. 
How many people in Butler’s time could even afford to be virtuous? 
And yet . . . Nobody who reads the sermon on The Love of our Neigh- 
bour could believe that Butler was really callous. Rather he seems like a 
man carried away by philanthropy: by a fondness for his fellow men so 
strong that it beguiled him into fantasy, making him see them as both 
better and happier than they really were; because, simply, that was how 
he desired to see them. One has sometimes the impression that just as 
other men enhance in imagination their own prospects, so Butler, out of 
the goodness of his own nature, out of his innate benevolence, day- 
dreamed for others a quite illusory access to happiness. However, leaving 
aside the unjustified optimism about happiness, it is not unlikely that 
the other half of Butler’s thesis - that it is typical of human nature to be 
rational, just and kind — had a degree of deliberate purpose behind it. 
Butler was by no means lacking in psychological insight, and he may well 
have perceived that to impress people with a conviction of their innate 
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sinfulness and worthlessness is not the best way of inducing them to im- 
prove. Very probably he considered that the continual pious emphasis 
on human frailty had gone far enough, and that it was high time for the 
infusion of a little healthy self-respect into the Christian heart. Give a 
man a good name and he may try to live up to it. Give him a bad name 
and he may hang himself - or hang somebody else. If this was Butler’s 
view, many events happened later in the world which appear to have 
confirmed it. Nor, on the other hand, was Butler altogether unrealistic 
in his outlook on the human state. He made a few references to the dis- 
tressing condition of the world - though he did not suggest any material 
remedies. But one gathers that he had implicit confidence in the final 
triumph of intelligence and benevolence in human affairs. 

This was certainly wishful thinking, and one cannot but feel that if 
Butler could have foreseen the events of the first half of our century his 
faith in the power of human goodness would have been severely shaken, 
and that it was as well for him that he never knew how the creature 
‘above all designed for virtue’ would conduct itself in days to come. 
Nevertheless, if he could have sustained the shock he might have recog- 
nized that even though events had not justified his faith in the natural 
virtuousness or even in the natural self-regardingness of man, his doctrine 
that happiness lies in co-operation had found after all a kind of negative 
justification. And even if he had felt bound to revise his opinion about 
the universal recognition of justice, veracity, and regard to the common 
good as the supreme moral principles - in the face of more than one 
ethical system which almost overtly repudiates the first two at least — he 
would have found nothing to shake, and much to reinforce, his opinion 
that an intelligent regard to our own interests will make us the sup- 
porters of justice rather than of tyranny. And here, on reflection, we 
find that Butler said over 200 years ago something of truly prophetic 
import: ‘Reasonable self-love and benevolence point the same way.’ 
What was then more like a pious sentiment than a statement of fact, at 
best a half-truth, in an age when exploitation of the disadvantaged often 
paid extremely well, and Nemesis slept on from generation to generation, 
is now crystallizing before our eyes into large patches of hard sense. 

In its application to personal relationships, which was indeed Butler’s 
main preoccupation, there is about as much truth in the dictum as there 
was in his own day. Good-natured peopie find happiness in making others 
happy. Ill-natured people get quite a lot of satisfaction out of their bully- 
ing and disagreeableness. But in contemplating, as we are now compelled 
to contemplate with urgent concern, the relationships of large human 
aggregates, of nations and groups of nations, the proposition that reason- 
able self-love and benevolence point the same way seems, as a broad 
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generalization, most obviously and unquestionably true. They point the 
same way. Whether the way is not an impossibly hard one may still 
be doubted, for it is beset by two sorts of obstacle: firstly the natural 
obstacles of conflicting material interests caused by the lack of Enough 
to Go Round, and secondly the psychological lures and pitfalls which, 
in Butler’s words, cause men to ‘rush on their own ruin’. 


The thing to be lamented [he said] is, not that men have so great regard 
to their own good or interest in the present world, for they have not enough; 
but that they have so little to the good of others. And this seems plainly 
owing to their being so much engaged in the gratification of particular 
passions unfriendly to benevolence, and which happen to be most prevalent 
in them, much more than to self-love. 


When he wrote that, Butler was probably thinking of individual vices 
and follies, but he would no doubt have agreed that the kind of ‘particular 
passions’ to which men collectively yield are equally incompatible with 
reasonable self-love; and this not only because they lead to war, but 
also because they prevent co-operation in the overcoming of material 
obstacles to general human advantage. No doubt Butler looked at human 
nature through the rose-coloured spectacles of his own benevolence; 
still, our survival pretty evidently depends on our ability to prove that 
he was right in the main after all. 


BISHOP BUTLER: A REPLY 
Mary Scrutton 


Mrs Freed’s article on Bishop Butler moves me to lively agreement and 
controversy. It is always a relief to hear him mentioned otherwise than as 
a competent forerunner of the late Provost of Oriel. His message is a 
strange one, and people who try to fit him into the regular ethical cate- 
gories are bound to misrepresent him. They most usually treat him as an 
appeaser. They put him between the Reason men and the Sentiment men, 
as one who thinks that both thought and feeling are needed to show what 
we ought to do, and between the Duty men and Pleasure men as one who 
thinks that, when we find it, we shall like it. One expects therefore at 
best an ingenious cynic, and more likely a Bishop contributing to The 
Times. One opens his pages — and falls back, disturbed, under the gimlet 
eye of a most steady, clear and responsible thinker. Two sentences of 
Butler’s are enough to show how far he is from the cheap general retailer. 
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Yet, we are told, he blurs distinctions which to the great moralists are 
crucial. Observe his well-known slight on the Theory of Knowledge: 


...a moral faculty, whether called conscience, moral reason, moral sense, 
or Divine reason, whether considered as a sentiment of the understanding or 
a perception of the heart; or, which seems the truth, as including both. 


Such problems, which justly engaged the deep and lifelong consideration 
of Kant, draw from Butler little notice and no originality. 

Yet he is original. It is plain at once that he has the really valuable 
sort of originality, which does not consist, like Shaw’s, in shaking the 
puzzle till one gets some new combination of notions, but in considering 
and expressing some unspoken but important aspect of universal experi- 
ence. In reading Butler we feel with relief that something real is at last 
being touched on which most moralists ignore. There is a liberation, a 
sense of breathing plentiful fresh air, and we become conscious how even 
Plato, even Spinoza, and still more the immoralists like Hobbes and 
Nietzsche, kept us to the study and the hothouse. What then is his find? 
Mrs Freed locates it in his attitude to Happiness. 


Butler is perfectly candid. ...He accepts as a plain fact of our existence 
that any actions we perform, in so far as they are voluntary... must 
necessarily in a sense be self-regarding, must, that is, be directed to the 
attainment of ends which we ourselves desire... he finds nothing in the 
least degrading in the fact that, as he puts it, ‘nothing can be of consequence 
to mankind, or to any creature, but happiness’. 


Now there is no doubt that this has a great deal to do with it. Butler has 
nothing against the world, and he is uncommonly free of cant in saying 
so. His interest in morals is not caused by having seen something nasty 
in the woodshed; he does not command us to share in any inessential, 
personal bitterness as a necessary step to being right and good. He is not 
busy lashing the lower parts of his own nature. And these motives have 
underlain so much of the best and most impressive moral theory that it is 
a real revelation to see them dispensed with, to have a chance to find 
whether ethics is possible without them. It is a great point not to be 
prejudiced against happiness. All the same, two things strike me: 


(1) Many other ethics insist on happiness without having Butler’s 
realism and humanity. 

(2) Butler’s attitude to happiness is not quite so simple as Mrs Freed 
would suggest. 


The first point is one of the most interesting paradoxes of morals. 
Epicurus, Aristotle and Spinoza all take happiness as the sole purpose of 
human life, and all finish by belittling almost all those emotions by which 
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human beings can attain it. The last two restrict us to the delights of 
reason: the first considers Thinking quite as dangerous as Feeling (‘Set 
your sail, happy youth, and fly from every form of education’); and will 
leave us only enough thought to save us from religion, enough food to save 
us from hunger, and enough friendship to pass our days in peace and keep 
us from more disturbing occupations. All have been driven to a definition 
miles away from the original meaning because they wanted to make 
happiness something stable, yet saw that the objects of our desires are 
changing, and so pinned their faith to some one part of our nature which 
seemed less dependent and uncertain than the rest. They saw no real 
happiness for human nature without as severe a surgical operation as that 
recommended by Duty. And this is just the pitfall that Butler avoided. 
It is worth noting his opinion on such surgery: 
In general, experience will shew, that as want of natural appetite to food 
supposes and proceeds from some bodily disease; so the apathy the Stoics 
talk of, as much supposes, or is accompanied with, somewhat amiss in the 
moral character, in that which is the health of the mind. Those who 
formerly aimed at this upon the foot of philosophy, appear to have had 
better success in eradicating the affections of tenderness and compassion, 
than they had with the passions of envy, pride and resentment. ... How 
far this observation may be extended to such as endeavour to suppress the 
natural impulses of their affections, in order to form themselves for business 
and the world, I shall not determine (Sermon V, Upon Compassion). 


Yet Epicurus was as genuinely concerned for happiness as Butler. What 
Butler alone has grasped, is that happiness and every other human purpose worth 
talking about depend on the wholeness of the personality. 

The second point, the place of happiness in Butler’s system, is not an 
easy one because of the form of his work. Much of his best thought lies in 
his sermons, and even a philosopher knows that when speaking in public 
you cannot present both sides of a case at once. Any remark from one of 
them therefore must be put in the context of other sermons and of the 
short ‘Dissertation on Virtue’, usually printed with the Analogy. I cannot 
at present run down Mrs Freed’s quotation ‘nothing can be of consequence 
to mankind or any creature, but happiness’ and rely on her to correct me, 
but I suspect it of a context like that of the equally strong remark in 
Sermon XI: 

When we sit down in a cool hour, we can neither justify to ourselves this 

(virtue) or any other pursuit, till we are convinced that it will be for our 

happiness, or at least not contrary to it. 

If Butler were as partisan as most moralists, this would certainly stamp 
him as some sort of egoistic hedonist. But most of the explanation can be 
found in the first part of the sentence: 
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Let it be allowed, though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed consist in 
affection to and pursuit of what is right and good as such; yet, that when we 
sit down .. ., etc. . 


Butler is distinguishing the psychological mechanism by which we bring 
ourselves to do our duty from the speculative reasons for doing it. When 
we ‘justify a thing to ourselves’ we try it in our own petty tribunal, the 
tribunal of self-love. When we justify it absolutely, we consider the place 
of our own interests in a larger scheme of things, and the tribunal, though 
its constituent impulses may stay the same, changes function and becomes 
the tribunal of conscience. Were this not so, there would be no meaning 
in the first half of this sentence, in the distinction of Conscience from Self- 
love which runs through the whole system, or in the insistence of the 
Dissertation that ‘benevolence is not the whole of virtue’. Butler does 
indeed believe that most of the time, in Mrs Freed’s admirable phrase, ‘if 
only we consult Conscience before we act we shall be certain of hearing 
something to our advantage’. He does believe and say that ‘duty and 
interest are perfectly coincident’ in the very long run. His business in this 
particular sermon is to show how far even enlightened egoism demands 
that we behave ourselves; accordingly ‘there shall be all possible conces- 
sions made to the favourite passion’ and its place in the psychological 
mechanism of goodness must be suitably stressed. But, of course, to call 
Duty and Interest coincident is to say as plainly as possible that they are 
not synonymous. The reason for being good with Butler is not that it will 
make us happy, either in the vague and equivocal sense of the Utilitarians 
or in the precise artificial one of the older moralists. For Butler has seen 
clearly that the idea of an organized, deliberate pursuit of Happiness has 

got something wrong with it; that it is self-defeating not from accidental 

circumstances or inadequate definition, but from a confusion in the idea 

itself. What shall we do on Monday? On Monday we work at the farm. 

And on Tuesday? On Tuesday we will go out bathing and take a picnic. 

And Wednesday? On Wednesday I think we will just be happy. But do 

you mean we will talk, or ride, or lie in the orchard and look at the sky? 

No, I said we would Be Happy, and only then shall we have consulted our 

own interests and done that which was the purpose and justification of our 

business on the other days. 


People may love themselves with the most entire and unbounded affection, 
and yet be extremely miserable. . . . Happiness or satisfaction consists only 
in the enjoyment of those objects which are by nature suited to our several 
particular appetites, passions and affections. So that if self-love wholly 
engrosses us, and leaves no room for any other principle, there can be 
absolutely no such thing at all as happiness (Sermon XI, Upon the Love of 
our Neighbour). 
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So we have to discover what our particular impulses are before we can 
aim at that satisfaction of all of them which is perhaps the natural mean- 
ing of ‘happiness’. It is Butler’s main psychological point that some of 
them are direct wishes for other people’s happiness, while others (pace Mrs 
Freed) are not wishes for happiness at all, but for something more like 
order. And it is perhaps his main point as a moralist that we cannot 
embark on morals without some tincture of this kind of psychology. 

As for our interest in other people’s happiness, Butler can explain it 
much better than the Utilitarians. They had to posit in all of us an abstract 
passion for their Universal Carrot, the Greatest Happiness of the Greatest 
Number. This is a most unconvincing piece of stage machinery. Instead, 
Butler, sticking to the facts, notes that we have particular impulses to please 
other people which are as strong and specific as any of our other feelings. 
‘Compassion is a call, a demand of nature, to relieve the unhappy, as 
hunger is a natural call for food.’ Are these impulses then disinterested ? 
Yes, says Butler, in the same sense as the drunkard’s desire for whisky or 
the angry man’s wish to shout — or indeed any other particular impulse. 
That is to say, they do not spring from careful calculation of the main 
chance, and they may well be foreign to it. On the other hand, of course, 
they are interested in the sense that they are our wishes — that their satisfac- 
tion will be our satisfaction — but that seems a small mouse to spring from 
so much cerebration and knowledge of the world. The point made by 
calling benevolent feelings disinterested is the fair one that their satisfac- 
tion depends on changing something outside ourselves. You would not be 
satisfied deliberately to take a drug which would make you feel as though 
you had said a kind word to somebody, any more than at other times you 
would accept a drug which would make you feel as though you had told 
them what you thought about them. Yet often, particularly in the second 
case, the drug would be better for your general happiness. People (above 
the starvation level) are often just as anxious to grow carrots or give them 
away as they are to eat them, though few moralists have noticed it. 
Human impulses can never be understood by treating them all as acquisi- 
tive. This makes it easier to place those virtues which, as Butler rightly 
insists, can not be treated as means to anybody’s happiness, e.g. justice and 
veracity. (Veracity has gone down in favour since the days of Butler and 
Kant, but Justice has correspondingly risen, and the controversy should 
still be topical.) 


Suppose one man should, by fraud or violence, take from another the fruit 
of his labour, with intent to give it to a third, who, he thought, would have 
as much pleasure from it as would balance the pleasure which the first 
possessor would have had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the loss of 
it; suppose also that no bad consequences would follow: yet such an action 
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would surely be vicious... . The fact then appears to be, that we are con- 
stituted so as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, injustice, and to 
approve of benevolence to some preferably to others. .. .(Dissertation on 
Virtue). 


From this he draws the shrewd and remarkable conclusion that though 


God may be a Utilitarian, that ought not to make us so. 


Were the Author of nature to propose nothing to himself as an end but the 
production of happiness, were his moral character merely that of benevol- 
ence; yet ours is not so. Upon that supposition indeed, the only reason of his 
giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to some persons 
rather than others, and disapprobation of falsehood, unprovoked violence 
and injustice, must be, that he foresaw this constitution of our nature would 
produce more happiness than forming us with a temper of mere general 
benevolence. . .. The happiness of the world is the concern of him, who is 
the Lord and Proprietor of it: nor do we know what we are about when we 
endeavour to promote the good of mankind in any ways but those that he has directed: 
that is indeed by all ways not contrary to veracity and justice. 


Butler’s reverence is not only for God. It is for the infinitely rich and 
complex personality of man, for that wealth of powers and impulses, 
which admits indeed of harmony and direction, but not of the mutilation 
prescribed by narrower moral systems, and by those professing Happiness 
as much as any other. Ask Plato what is to be done with our personal 
passions and our wish for a private life; he answers, suppress or sublimate. 
That is, we must either make them cease to exist or turn them, without 
residue, into something else. Ask Bertrand Russell or Epicurus what is to 
be done with our religious impulses. The answer is the same, and, more- 
over, so is the disgusted, fanatical, explosive expression with which it is 
delivered. We are to be happy only in their ways. All are ashamed of the 
complexity of their nature. Now astute psychologists in any age have seen 
that the cures so recommended were irrelevant, because they were impos- 
sible. A very bitter residue always remains. Spirit is indestructible, what- 
ever may be true of matter; we may put up a notice deploring a part of 
our nature, but we cannot get rid of it, and there are certainly limits to 
the changes we can make in it and the methods that will effect them. 
Here again I agree with Mrs Freed that Butler showed at least sound 
policy in being optimistic, that he rightly thought ‘that to impress people 
with a conviction of their innate sinfulness and worthlessness is not the 
best way of inducing them to improve.’ She thinks, however, that he is 
piously lying. I do not. Butler is akin to the mystics. They, the best 
of them, are people with a perfectly sound notion of wickedness, and yet 
with so deep, so clear a faith in the human soul that they still insist that 
within it the spring of salvation is always to be found. Consider Plato, 
certainly no optimist. 
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Our description of the soul is true of her present appearance; but we have 
seen her afflicted by countless evils, like the sea-god Glaucus, whose original 
form can hardly be discerned, because parts of his body have been broken 
off or crushed and altogether marred by the waves, and the clinging over- 
growth of weed and rock and shell has made him more like a monster than 
his natural self. But note . . . what she would become if her affections were 
entirely set on following the impulse that would lift her out of the sea. . .. 
(Rep. 611d, Cornford’s trans.) 


And Traherne: 


That you are a man should fill you with joys, and make you overflow with 

praises. . .. The true exemplar of God’s infinity is that of your understand- 

ing, which is a lively pattern and idea of it. . . . Here is a profitable endless- 
ness of infinite value, because without it infinite joys and blessings would be 

lost, which by it are enjoyed (Centuries of Meditation, II, 24). 

Exactly the same assumption is made by the psychologist who treats 
folly and neurosis as an accretion, and believes that the patient has under 
them a Real Self which is worth digging for. None of these people deny 
that things, as they are, are very bad, nor that human souls have made 
them so. They are peculiar only in believing that the remedy may in part 
be looked for within. Does anybody care to deny this? Will anyone pro- 
duce evidence that as soon as people become more comfortably off they 
immediately and in the same proportion become better? Of course it is 
true that people must have the minimum, and that while one is con- 
sidering means to that the relevant moral theory is Utilitarianism. But 
Utilitarianism is bankrupt once the divisible, external goods have been 
distributed. Each view has its place and can be made to look silly out of 
it. For everything is what it is, and not another thing. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
J. G. Weightman 


A young French writer once said to me, after spending two or three years 
in England, that his stay here had taught him at least one thing: that the 
human mind is not everywhere the same. This young Frenchman, I 
should add, had previously lived in Germany and had written a very 
intelligent book about that country; but only after crossing the Channel 
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did he realize that the principles of thought that the French have taken 
for granted since the eighteenth century, and perhaps even since the 
seventeenth, are not universally applicable. The English, a mysterious 
race, get along somehow without them and may never even have heard 
of them. There, on the edge of Europe, you have a whole nation - until 
recently the most powerful in the world - content to live in an indefinable 
mental fog, full of half-formed thoughts, intimations of poetry, and base 
pragmatism sicklied over with moral values. My friend went back to 
Paris feeling, I think, sore affection for England, and at the same time 
all the usual emotions that the English inspire in the French: bewilder- 
ment tinged with resentment and admiration mixed with contempt. He 
was, however, anglicized enough by now to be affected by the King’s 
death. Instead of remaining ironically aloof, as would have befitted his 
important status as an ‘intellectuel’ with a philosophical cast of mind and 
a left-wing, Marxist training, he behaved like the great mass of French 
people; he got excited and for two days bought every edition of the Paris 
newspapers. He confessed this to me shamefacedly, while his wife, to 
excuse their orgy, said, ‘Ah, if only you knew how sad it is for a little girl 
to be brought up in a Republic.’ 

These reactions and contradictions throw light on some aspects of the 
French reviews during the last quarter. Of those I have seen, only one 
mentions the British Monarchy, although for a fortnight the French 
dailies and weeklies were crammed with articles on the subject. We have 
to conclude that the monthlies, being on a higher intellectual plane, are 
not interested in the popular demonstrations and do not even think them 
worth attacking. The one exception is Terre Humaine, the Leftish, Catholic 
periodical which, in its March number, devotes an article to Elizabeth IT. 
This begins in a critical tone: 


The accession of Elizabeth II was a windfall for the popular weeklies which 
habitually substitute pictures for ideas. . .. Contemporary history suddenly 
began to resemble the most gaudy illustrations in the history books and for a 
fortnight our Republican nation found its daily dose of escapism and 
unreality (a drug normally supplied by the shoddier press) in the pomp of 
another nation’s Monarchy. We should not jump to the conclusion that, in 
spite of the memory of Bourbon stupidity and Orleanist double-dealing, the 
event has psychoanalysed in the French people a longing for an impossible 
restoration. French thought, when not deflected by sentimentality and 
picturesqueness, inclines towards Jansenist and Jacobin severity and it has 
difficulty in understanding that cult of appearances which the English have 
raised to the dignity of a civic religion. 

For is this out-of-date Monarchy anything more than a brilliant and 
empty: symbol, a piece of theatrical luxury indulged in by a nation but 
poorly gifted in respect of private imagination, in order to brighten up a 
particularly dull and grey existence — in fact, a poor man’s treat? When, on 
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this occasion, the Grand Opera heralds proclaimed at the cross-roads, ‘The 
King is dead, Long Live the Queen,’ the spectacle of a young woman being 
suddenly lifted up into a fictitious first place made one think that the 
British Monarch is a precious trinket placed out of reach on the highest 
shelf. A 20th century Queen, a face, a figure, a statuette, a portrait, perhaps, 
but a portrait in the mirror of the imagination of the peoples of the British 
Commonwealth, and which the Sovereign must do her best to resemble. 


After this fierce beginning, we pass almost without transition to a much 
more friendly account of the political function of the Monarchy. The 
English tried the method of cutting off the King’s head, says Terre 
Humaine, but found it did not work. Therefore, they modified the 


Monarchy. 


Was it the result of empirical fumbling, or of a specifically British compro- 
mise? Perhaps, but it was at the same time, and much more definitely a 
solving, by means of close thinking, subtlety and humour, and in a par- 
ticular, exceptional case, of the problem of the power of man over man; the 
wiping out of the humiliation of being subjects, without abolishing the 
Monarchy or humiliating the King. Nothing could be more elegant; in this 
sense, the English Monarchy sums up an entire civilization. 


Terre Humaine goes on to make the familiar point about the Monarchy 
affording protection against Fascism and dictatorship, for however able 
and popular the Prime Minister may be, he can never usurp the first 
place. Then the article rises to a rousing conclusion, very different from 


the opening paragraph: 


Great Britain still has an important part to play in a world where her 
prestige has been diminished and her power reduced, and where the 
civilized values she represents are seriously threatened, and if she is really 
entering upon an Elizabethan age, if her young Queen brings her luck 
(there are living and noble superstitions which carry more weight than 
pedantic sociology), the whole of mankind will be delighted to see that the 
world still contains an England. 


The same fluctuation between admiration and puzzled irritation 
(‘living and noble superstitions’ on the one hand and ‘a piece of theatrical 
luxury’ on the other) is noticeable in the March number of Esprit, of 
which the main section is devoted to the ‘Labour Party Experiment’ in 
Britain. It is an attempt to sum up the achievement of Mr Attlee’s 
Government. In his introduction, J.-M. Domenach makes a revealing 
remark: 


The Labour Party is a tradition, an organization, something accomplished. 
It is not a doctrine. The articles collected here take into account its two-fold 
originality; it is not a theory and yet (or because of that) it exists. 
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The Frenchman’s first instinct, then, is to suppose that the Labour 
Party, being doctrinally vague, does not exist. J.-M. Domenach reacts 
against this tendency: 


England is the only country where a Socialist Party, supported by the 
strongest and most coherent workers’ movement in Europe, has used its six 
years in office to bring about an initial transformation of society, without 
spilling a drop of blood or putting an extra prisoner in the Tower. This 
peaceful transformation deserves to be appraised for its own sake, instead of 
being denied, as it so often is, by people who claim that the Labour Party is 
not Socialist. The truth must be stated: in spite of the long tradition of 
French Socialism, in spite of Jaurés, Guesde and Léon Blum, the S FIO 
has nothing similar to show and our Socialist theoreticians, if they cannot 
bring themselves to respect the Labour achievement, should at least begin 
by studying it. 

Esprit offers seven long articles on various aspects of the subject; 
Socialism and Labour, the economic situation, the Labour voter, the 
Trades Unions, etc., and the series concludes with a piece by Ian Mikardo 
defining the attitude of the Bevanites. Just as Terre Humaine praised the 
Monarchy, but was very impatient about the things that go with it, so 
the contributors to Esprit recognize that the Labour Government has set 
up a kind of Welfare State, but reproach it with having neglected funda- 
mental problems through a lack of creative imagination. Frangois Sellier 
writes: 


The Labour Party’s social experiment has succeeded if we take the expression 
to mean the redistribution of the national revenue by means of taxes and 
social services. It was the Labour Government, to a large extent, which 
provided British workers with a well-being and security such as they never 
enjoyed before, and which they alone enjoy in the capitalist world. But the 
Labour Party’s experiment in government has failed if, by this expression, we 
mean the attempt to reconstruct the economic administration of a great 
industrial country. 


The Bevanite revolution, adds Sellier —- criticizing implicitly Mikardo’s 
statement in the same number - does not touch upon this problem, 
although it has benefited from the latent disappointment among the 
workers. No real workers’ democracy has been achieved and the Welfare 
State, such.as it is, could be quickly destroyed again by unemployment 
and inflation. John Hundec, in his article, also complains that the moral 
situation of the British proletariat has remained unchanged and he adds 
that Labour rule actually widened the gulf between the Trade Union 
leadership and the masses. He is also pessimistic about the financial future 
of the Commonwealth. Canada has already left the sterling area; Aus- 
tralia will shortly follow her example. The Commonwealth still hangs 
together and has an economic, strategic and psychological réle to play in 
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the Western Hemisphere, but it is much more fragile than before. 
Australia, for instance, is far more remote from Britain in 1952 than she 
was in 1939. Hundec continues: 


The Frenchman’s reaction to all this would no doubt be to shake his head 
disdainfully and say, ‘It’s obvious.’ But it is not at all obvious to an English- 
man, Great Britain, although now a second-rate power, has retained the 
mentality, the needs and the geographical extent of a first-rate power. 
England’s victory in 1945 resembles France’s in 1918. Victory has made it 
difficult to measure the price of victory. .. . The English did not suffer any 
humiliation during the war and do not remember ever having been beaten. 
Nothing has happened, therefore, to urge public opinion to envisage new 
solutions. As usual, after the war, the English wished to return to ‘normal 
life’, that is to the state of things ‘before’, while removing the bad features. 
Economic problems were considered as temporary, although difficult. 
Great Britain had only to increase her exports and all would be well. 
Seven years of economic crises have not really altered this naive optimism. 
While a few individuals and a number of journalists are more worried by 
the problem now than before, the government, the political parties and the 
country as a whole, for various reasons, are not inclined to alter their 
attitude. They have been disturbed by these questions but they have not 
thought them out thoroughly. 


These articles do not make comforting reading for an Englishman, 
whatever his political opinions. The Bevanites are given credit for trying 
to ginger things up, but even they are ‘far from having thought profoundly 
about the nature and aims of socialism.’ And so we are left, living in the 
fool’s paradise of our Welfare State, a second-rate power with first-class 
illusions, at the centre of a shaky Commonwealth, with our Monarchy 
which is at once a triumph of civilization and comically out of date. But, 
coming from the French, this is warm praise indeed. About their own 
country they are much more bitter. Terre Humaine, in its March number, 
is very critical of the French Government’s policy towards Tunisia (‘the 
spilling of innocent blood brings bad luck’) and so contemptuous of 
developments at home that it claims (April) that with the accession of 


M. Pinay the country has fallen back into the Third Republic. The March | 


Esprit again assails the Government for its weakness over the German 
problem. Now that the Bonn agreement has been signed, we can expect a 
new spate of protests in the coming months. The April Esprit carries a 
long special feature on the plight of students in France; their number has 
enormously increased during recent years, while University teaching 
staffs have remained practically the same; students are underfed and 
overworked, hence many cases of tuberculosis; the quality of academic 
teaching suffers from the ‘social degeneration’ of France, and so on. The 
organization of University education in England is contrasted very 
favourably with this state of affairs. 
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The French ability to look squarely on the darker side of life is most 
marked in Les Temps Modernes. The May number includes, for instance, an 
excellent piece of writing about a love affair between a toothless concierge 
of sixty and a crossings sweeper, the confessions - written in hard-boiled 
slang — of an ex-juvenile delinquent who became a member of the French 
contingent of the S A during the war, the memoirs of a man who had 
tragi-comic experiences cleaning out the latrines in a German concentra- 
tion camp, and a first-hand account of life in the condemned cells of a 
Spanish prison; the longest contribution is an extract from a book by 
Donald Webster-Cory, soon to be published in French, on homosexuals 
in the United States. His argument is that homosexuals constitute a large 
minority and deserve to be treated with the solicitude shown to other 
minorities. Judging by these excerpts, it is not a great book; it is earnest 
and apparently well-informed, but it does not go deep enough into the 
psychological complexities of the subject. However, Mr Webster-Cory 
scores one good point for his side: he draws attention to the fact that, in 
view of the wide definition of sodomy in the laws of several States, most 
heterosexual American couples are guilty of it and should be consumed 
with remorse. 

There are many good, if sombre, articles of a general nature and it is 
difficult to know which to quote. Perhaps the most outstanding is Albert 
Béguin’s account, in the May number of Esprit, of a recent journey to 
India. He describes with remarkable freshness the usual impressions of 
poverty and over-population. Being a Catholic, he tries, rather ineffectu- 
ally, to argue against birth control as a solution, but one has the impres- 
sion at times that such an intense vision of exotic suffering has loosened 
and weakened his Christian system of beliefs. Béguin notes one feature of 
India that I do not remember seeing mentioned elsewhere: 


The over-population of the towns would be less obsessive if the teeming 
masses were not so unbelievably taciturn and gentle. Such gentleness on the 
part of a people so oppressed is, in the end, painful to contemplate. The 
silence of India is difficult to imagine unless one has been plunged into it as 
into some palpable element. Europeans, accustomed to the brightly 
dressed, noisy crowds of the Mediterranean countries — even reflective 
Spain is rowdy compared to India — spontaneously associate the sensation 
of a human world rich in colour and movement with the sensation of noise, 
loud voices and talkative nations. In India this association has to be broken 
and one has to become accustomed to a world in which a kaleidoscope of 
colour and teeming multiplicity are to be contemplated at any moment in 
the midst of a disturbing silence. When the Indian is crouched, motionless, 
on the threshold of his shop or the edge of the pavement, his gaze is turned 
inwards and he is in a state of withdrawal which may be contemplation, 
vague dreaming or a hungry stupor. But even when he is active, and is 
moving agilely through the swarming crowds in the bazaar, the Indian 
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remains silent. Innumerable light, thin bodies move about on bare feet, 
making no appreciable noise on the sandy earth which muffles even the 
noise of big carts. There is nothing more unbearable after a time than this 
tremendous silence, broken only on the southern shores by the shrill voices 
of a more loquacious people, or occasionally, on the banks of the rivers and 
lakes of the interior, by women gossiping as they pound their washing on 
the stones. Near water a sense of well-being is created by the transparent 
light, by the feelings of devotion caused by the sacred character of the 
river, and tongues are loosened in this happier setting. But this is true only 
of primitive villages, where life is no doubt easier. Even at Benares on the 
Ganges, the pilgrims paddle noiselessly in the dirty water, where ritual 
bathing is accompanied by a thousand profane activities. On one occasion I 
took refuge for two whole days in a hotel bedroom to escape from the 
insistent presence of this universal human silence. 


There has been no striking literary event during the last three months 
and the recent numbers of La Table Ronde are rather dull, apart from some 
excellent letters by Paul Claudel and extracts from Paul Léautaud’s 
malicious literary diary. Samuel Beckett, the Irish author of Malloy and 
Malone Meurt, two novels written directly in French and as yet un- 
translated, is highly spoken of. So is Marguerite Yourcenar, a classical 
scholar teaching in America, who has written a volume of imaginary 
Mémoires d’Hadrien. The April Temps Modernes publishes a vigorous 
denunciation of T. S. Eliot’s negativism, ‘Eliot contre l’Humain’, by a 
young Anglo-French critic, Oliver Todd. This is passionate, well argued 
and, if anything, a little too complete. The Cahiers du Sud continue to bring 
out unpublished work by Simone Weil; the latest piece, dating from 1941, 
is concerned with the moral responsibility of writers. She was attacking 
the view, prevalent in the non-collaborationist circles in which she moved, 
that eminent writers could not be held responsible for the defeat of 
France. What she wrote then is still true of French literature today, 
since it plays a much greater part in the public life of the nation than 
English literature does in England: 


It is true, as Mauriac has pointed out, that the best contemporary Works are 
not widely read. But the responsibility of writers cannot be measured by the 
number of copies sold. Literature enjoys immense prestige. This can be seen 
from the efforts made by certain political groups to use the names of famous 
writers for demagogic purposes. Even those people who have never heard 
the names of these writers are nevertheless influenced by a literature they 
have not read. Never has so much reading been done as today. It is not the 
books themselves which are read, but mediocre or bad periodicals, which 
find their way into the suburbs and the villages. As a result of the literary 
habits of our time, there is a continuous line of connection between the 
worst of these periodicals and the best of our writers. This fact is known, or 
rather vaguely sensed, by the public, for whom in consequence the most 
contemptible publicity stunts are adorned with the prestige of the highest 
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form of literature. During the last few years, unbelievable turpitudes have 
been committed; for instance, well-known writers have given advice to the 
love-lorn. It is true that they have not all stooped so low; far from it. But 
those who have stooped have not been disowned or rejected by the others; 
they have not lost face among their colleagues. This slackness in literary 
morals and tolerance of bad behaviour make our most eminent writers 
partly responsible for the demoralization of a farm girl who has never left 
her village nor heard their names. 


THE INVENTION OF KING ARTHUR* 
G. F. Hudson 


The vogue of Arthurian romance throughout Western Europe in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries is one of the most remarkable episodes 
in the history of European culture. So great was the fame of Arthur of 
Britain and his knights that they were represented in sculpture on the 
archivolt of the north portal of Modena Cathedral, at a date which is 
disputed by archzologists, but in any case belongs to the twelfth century. 
At first sight it is difficult to account for this universal popularity, for the 
matiére de Bretagne was not without strong competitors. The French had 
the legendary cycle of Charlemagne as well as the material of the 
Alexander romances;; the Germans had a large body of tradition going 
back to the heroic age of the Teutonic tribal migrations. If Arthurian 
legend nevertheless prevailed over these rivals, it must have been because 
it provided a range of themes not to be found elsewhere, and the secret 
of its fascination is to be found in its content rathér than in the excep- 
tional gifts of the writers and reciters who gave it literary expression. 

The scholars of Arthurian literature are divided into two camps. 
The one regards the legends as in essentials the product of a medieval 
Christian and chivalric imagination; the other refers the main themes of 
Arthurian romance to primitive elements.of pre-Christian Celtic myth. 
M. Jean Marx definitely belongs to the latter school and in the intro- 
duction to his recently published book he declares: 


In all these narratives, even in those which are cast in a courtly and 
chivalric French mould, there appear elements infinitely more ancient, 
often misunderstood by those who relate them and interpreted with 
much difficulty. These elements convey to us the echo and survival of a 
mass of myths, scenes and traditions, the Celtic origin of which will be made 
clear in the course of the present study. 


* La Légende arthurienne et le Graal. Jean Marx. Presses Universitaires de France. 
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Arthur is the central figure of Arthurian romance only to the extent 
that he presides over the court to which the real heroes—Gawain, Percival, 
Lancelot and the rest—belong. He provides what an American writer 
has called a ‘magnificent background’ for the exploits of his knights, but 
he himself plays very little part in the action of the stories. This is proper 
to his character if he is imagined as a reigning king; for the possession of 
a kingdom is hardly compatible with the solitary adventures which may 
be undertaken by a vassal warrior without any political responsibility. 
Arthur had not always, however, been a king; in the earliest account we 
have of him, that of the Nennius, he is not a king but a dux bellorum, a 
captain of mercenaries or condottiere who fights for the kings of the Britons 
against the Saxon invaders, and there can be little doubt but that this 
version represents the real historical Arthur as nearly as we can ever 
reach him. In Geoffrey of Monmouth, on the other hand, Arthur has not 
only become a king, but the ruler of all Britain, and he not only fights 
against the Saxons, but also wages war on the Romans and conquers 
France, being about to advance into Italy when the treachery of Modred 
forces him to return to Britain. All this, of course, is entirely unhistorical, 
but it does not follow that the Galfridian Arthur is simply a product of 
Geoffrey’s imagination. He is a composite personage, a fusion of two 
different historical prototypes — the Arthur of the Nennius who was a 
champion of the Britons against the Saxons, but was neither a king of 
Britain nor a conqueror of France, and another person who did not fight 
against the Saxons, but was for a short time ruler of Britain and did 
subdue France (or Gaul as it then was) with an army brought over from 
Britain, namely the Roman emperor Constantine III, who was set up as 
a claimant to the imperial title by mutinous Roman troops in Britain in 
the year 407. We do not know anything about Constantine’s origin, but 
as he was only a private soldier before his elevation and as the ‘Roman’ 
army in Britain at that time was almost entirely recruited within the 
island, it is highly probable that he was a Celtic-speaking Briton. His 
career as an emperor was brief, for, though he obtained control of the 
parts of Gaul which were not at that time overrun by the Vandals, he 
failed to force his way into Italy and was finally besieged and captured 
in Arles by the forces of the previously reigning emperor Honorius. It 
would be natural for him to be regarded in Celtic oral tradition as a 
king of Britain who had made war on the Romans. But in ethnic memory 
later experience tends to obliterate the impression of earlier events, and 
the long struggle against the invading English which began about 440 
gradually became the overwhelming fact of the historical consciousness 
of the Britons, so that knowledge of the Roman empire could only be 
recovered from Latin literary sources. Geoffrey of Monmouth had con- 
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siderable Latin learning, but his treatment of Constantine III is remark- 
able; he makes him the brother of Aldwr, king of Llydaw (Britanny) 
and the grandfather of Arthur, but does not mention his campaign in 
Gaul, whereas such an expedition is the climax of the career attributed to 
Arthur. It is clear that the historical acts of Constantine III have been 
transferred to Arthur, but we cannot be sure whether this was done by 
Geoffrey to give greater dramatic unity to his pseudo-history or whether 
an amalgamation of Constantine and Arthur had already taken place in 
popular tradition. In any case the result was to transform Arthur from 
a leader of mercenaries into a great and powerful king. 

This conception of Arthur was essential for the appeal of the Arthurian 
tales to the feudal aristocracy of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, for 
it established the Arthurian knights in /e grand monde. Nevertheless he is 
not a king in the manner of the twelfth century. As M. Marx writes: 


King Arthur is a Celtic chief; from his older character of war-com- 
mander (dux bellorum), there remains his role of chief of a companionage 
which no one can enter without achieving certain exploits. .. . The 
warrior companionage finds expression in the Round Table. 


Wace, who was the first medieval author to mention the Round Table, 
explained its shape as due to a desire to avoid quarrels about precedence. 
But in fact this famous table is certainly derived from the custom of ancient 
Celtic feasts, in which there were no large tables at all, but the chief held 
the place of honour in the middle of the hall and his vassals sat round in 
a circle, each with a small table of his own to eat from. The Celtic tradi- 
tion comes out even more clearly in the description of the Grail Castle in 
Chrestien’s Conte del Graal; Nitze and Loomis have shown that it is quite 
unlike the interior of a twelfth-century French castle, but conforms to 
the traditional pattern of an Irish or Welsh royal hall. 

The activities of the ‘knights’ of Arthur’s court are in keeping with the 
origin of their ‘table’. They are not primarily concerned with human 
warfare or politics, but with the deliverance of the Gaste Pays, the land 
which has been deprived of its fertility because of a curse or because of 
the malady of the Grail King on whose vitality the course of nature 
depends. The Grail King is the possessor or guardian of magical talis- 
mans, fetishes or objets merveilleux, including the Grail itself, a lance and a 
sword ; these talismans do not in themselves suffice to heal the Roi Méhaigné 
or to restore the Gaste Pays, but if the questing hero can fulfil the necessary 
conditions (which are unknown to him at the outset) their magic becomes 
operative. We are here in a world which is totally different from the 
cultural milieu either of Christianity or of fully developed Greco-Roman 
paganism; it is a world of extremely primitive animist construction in 
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which there is no separation between man and the powers of nature, and 
nothing to prevent legendary human heroes being assimilated to figures 
of cosmic myth. After the conversion of the Celtic peoples to Christianity 
the gods and goddesses of Celtic paganism could in any case survive only 
by being represented in story as human beings — as in the Irish tales of 
the Tuatha De Danann - but this euhemerization was rendered easier 
by the lack of a clear line of division between the human and divine in 
the original mythology. 

M. Marx reviews the evidence for a derivation of the Grail from the 
traditional Celtic ‘vessels of plenty’, talismans of fertility which provided 
their possessors with inexhaustible supplies of food and also had powers 
of healing and even of reviving the dead. These ‘vessels of plenty’ in 
Celtic myth were of various kinds — horns (either for drinking or holding 
fruit and grain), baskets, bowls, cups and metal cauldrons. The horn 
(which, if taken from the ancient wild cattle of northern Europe, could 
be of great size) and the basket were probably the oldest forms of the 
‘vessel of plenty’ and both are associated with the matres or nature- 
goddesses on Gallo-Roman monuments; in this respect Celtic myth ran 
parallel with the Greek fancy which attributed the horn of plenty to 
Amalthea, the nurse of Zeus. In those forms of the Grail legend which 
are not obviously adapted to purposes of Christian edification the pri- 
mary function of the Grail is to provide the Grail King and his guests 
with food, and the Grail is always carried, on its appearances in the hall 
of the Grail Castle, by a young girl. A graal is certainly not a chalice; it 
signified in medieval French a hollow dish or bowl. There are, however, 
indications in Arthurian romance that the conception of the Grail was 
not fixed; it might assume a variety of forms, as was natural enough if it 
was indeed derived from Celtic tradition. The Perlesvaus relates that ‘the 
Grail appeared at the sacring of the mass in five several manners that 
none ought to tell . . . the last whereof was the change into a chalice’. 
As an embodiment of the life-giving and fructifying powers of nature, 
the significance of the Grail was ambivalent; on the one hand, it retained 
its primitive connection with abundance and exuberance of life in nature, 
so that, as Loomis has pointed out, the word gral in German came to 
signify a paradise of sensuous pleasures, while on the other hand its 
association with immortality facilitated its identification with Christian 
relics and its cult as a goal of ascetic virtue. The Christian adaptation 
of the Grail is an interesting development of the medieval imagination, 
but the weight of the evidence is decisively against the original derivation 
of the Grail legend from a Christian source. The part played by the ‘Grail 
damsel’ is alone sufficient to refute a purely medieval origin; as M. Marx 


argues: 
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If the legend of the Grail starts from Celtic sources and is gradually 
Christianized, the presence of the young girls is easily explained. But if 
the legend arises from traditions of the Precious Blood or from the Byzan- 
tine liturgy, it can never be explained. 


The Celtic derivation is even clearer with regard to the Lance, which 
the champions of the medievalist school refer to the Christian legend of 
the lance of Longinus. The properties of the mysterious lance of the Grail 
Castle in Arthurian romance are recognizably those of the gai bolga of 
Cuchulainn and the Juin of Celtchar in Irish legend. According to 
Professor T. F. O’Rahilly, these magical spears of Irish tradition repre- 
sent the power of lightning; they are highly dangerous not only to 
enemies against whom they may be used, but also to their possessors and 
therefore they have to be ‘quenched’ when not in use. In the story of 
Balaain there is a clear parallel with the older Irish tale of Engus and 
Cormac. Balaain finds the lance suspended point downward in a golden 
bowl, and although warned by a voice not to use it, he takes it and 
wounds King Pellean with it, thereby destroying the fertility of the land. 
In the Irish tale Cormac has to abdicate after being wounded with his . 
own spear, and this is in accordance with the traditional idea that a 
maimed king may not reign; he must either be healed or replaced. In 
the Grail romances the themes of the healing and replacement of the 
Rot Méhaigné by the Grail Hero are combined, not always without con- 
tradiction, and this points back to a myth concerned with a god, for in 
such myths the wounding and healing or death and resurrection of the 
god are episodes in the life of an immortal being, whereas a human ‘corn 
king’ must in the end die and pass on his office to his successor. For the 
purpose of story-telling it does not matter which theme is adopted, for the 
adventures which the hero must undergo are the same whether their effect 
is to deliver the Grail King from his infirmity or to prove the hero worthy 
to be his successor. In either case the fertility of the Gaste Pays is restored. 
In a Christian age the Grail King could not be represented as immortal 
(though the names he bears in Arthurian romance point unmistakably to 
divine prototypes) and so he is made to belong to a dynastic succession. 
Thus in the Didot Perceval, Perceval finally succeeds in the test and the 
Grail King is healed, but dies three days later and Perceval succeeds him. 

If, however, it is admitted that Arthurian legend is not simply a product 
of twelfth-century French or Anglo-Norman imagination, but incor- 
porates at least a large element of Celtic mythical tradition from pre- 
Christian times, it still remains to inquire how this traditional lore was 
introduced from the ‘Celtic fringe’ of Europe into the world of chivalric 
Romance culture in which it underwent its great literary development. 
There has long been controversy between those scholars who attribute 
3* 
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the transmission mainly to the Bretons and those who believe that Wales 
was the principal source. It might perhaps be expected that a Frenchman 
would be a champion of the claims of the Bretons, but M. Marx is in 
fact in favour of a Welsh derivation. His two principal arguments are 
first that the Bledhri who is stated in certain sources to have been a great 
reciter of Arthurian tales is described as of Welsh origin, and secondly 
that medieval Breton literature in extant written versions is almost non- 
existent as compared with Welsh. If the claim of the Bretons is rejected, 
the spread of Arthurian legend must be ascribed to cultural fusion due to 
Norman, conquest and French—Welsh bilingualism in South Wales early 
in the twelfth century. The arguments for exclusion of Breton influence 
are not, however, decisive, and there is a strong case to be made for the 
primacy of the Bretons in the propagation of the matiére de Bretagne, even 
though the vogue thus created may subsequently have opened the door 
also to story-tellers from Wales, where the traditional lore was perhaps 
better preserved. The poverty of medieval Breton literature is to be 
explained by French cultural absorption of the Breton nobility at a time 
when Breton oral tradition had not yet been reduced to writing, whereas in 
Wales the old Celtic culture persisted much longer among the noble 
families and their bards and was perpetuated in writing before English 
influence became predominant. But this early transition to French 
culture among the feudal class in Brittany provided just the conditions 
which would lead the Breton conteurs as heirs of Celtic tradition to adapt 
their literary stock to the tastes of French patrons. The Bretons were in a 
position of unique advantage for disseminating Celtic legend in French 
aristocratic society because they were part of it; the dukes of ‘Brittany 
were among the great feudatories of the kingdom of France, while in 
England, as important auxiliaries of the Norman conquest, they formed a 
bilingual French—Celtic element within the ruling class. The Welsh, on 
the other hand, in that part of Wales subdued by the Normans, belonged 
no less than the English to the conquered population, and in the first 
half of the twelfth century the ranking produced by the Conquest had 
by no means been obliterated. It would have been extremely difficult, 
therefore, for Welsh bards to make an impression on French princely 
courts if the Bretons had not prepared the way for them. 

The late Dr J. S. P. Tatlock in his important work, The Legendary 
History of Britain, assembles convincing evidence in support of the view 
that Geoffrey of Monmouth was of Breton descent, though born and bred 
in south-eastern Wales. His motive for writing his Historia, as he himself 
explains, was a Britonic racial patriotism, but this was combined with a 
loyal attachment to the Norman monarchy, such as would have been 
natural in a Breton of the Conquest. In Dr Tatlock’s words: 
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It is clear that Geoffrey’s social station was central rather than peri- 
pheral; he had connections which he valued with the ruling race, caste 
and family. . . . But those who profited most from Geoffrey’s work were the 
Britons; and one of his motives may well have been to heighten respect 
for them among his Norman superiors. . . . Adozen years later we find him 
pluming himself on what he has done for the Britons’ fame; they should gar- 
land him who has made their history celebrated throughout the world. 


Geoffrey of Monmouth’s work had a wide currency on the Continent 
and by providing the Britons with so glorious a history he undoubtedly 
contributed to the diffusion of Arthurian legend. It may even be that 
stories which originally had no connection with Arthur were associated 
with his court after Geoffrey had made it universally famous. But it is 
probable that the themes of Arthurian romance which are not to be 
found in the Historia were already being propagated in France by Breton 
conteurs. Full weight must be given to the contention of Mr R. S. Loomis 
that most. of the Celtic proper names in the French texts are nearer to 
Breton than to Welsh forms, and there is no impossibility in his attractive 
theory that the controversial Modena sculpture represents a story told 
by a minstrel of Alan Fergant, Duke of Brittany, to the international 
company of princes and barons assembled in Bari on their way to the 
First Crusade. 


SWINBURNE THE NOVELIST 
Jack Lindsay 


There can be few people who have maintained the same attitude to 
Swinburne throughout their life. I think I am fairly typical in that I began 
in youth with a rapturous admiration, swerved to a contempt of him as a 
mechanical versifier with thin over-generalized imagery, and have come 
to rest on what I think is a reasonably balanced appreciation. The same 
oscillation can be generally seen in his reputation. When he died in 1909, 
Meredith in his last public letter declared him the greatest of all lyrists; 
but in the 1920’s Swinburnean was about the most abusive term one could 
use in criticism. Now, however, there have recently been many signs of 
increasing interest and respect. Mr Randolph Hughes’s edition of Lesbia 
Brandon will be certainly found a milestone in this development; or rather 
a turning-point. For while it savagely demolishes a great deal of what has 
passed as serious study of the poet, it enables us to gain a radically new 
focus; and though many may demur from some of the more enthusiastic 
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judgments, the book’s importance and its bracing scholarship are 
undeniable.* 

Previously, what has seemed most lacking in Swinburne is inner 
struggle, development after his first phases. Mr Hughes is fiercely opposed 
to the interpretation of Swinburre’s post-1880 period as a rather ridiculous 
collapse under the stern paternal eye of Watts-Dunton; and in much of 
his position he is unshakeable. But it is hard not to see the later Swin- 
burne as largely repetitive. If one thoroughly knows Aélanta, the first 
Poems and Ballads, and Songs before Sunrise, is there much of the essential 
Swinburne the poet that one has not absorbed into one’s system? That is 
not to deny the many fine things in the later plays and Poems and Ballads 
and so on; but the effect is of a magnificent technical apparatus running 
still on its great original impetus rather than by an inner process of self- 
renewal. (The term échnical is not here used opprobriously, for genuine 
technique must have behind it somewhere a rich spiritual process of 
organization.) 

Swinburne himself was aware of points of arrest. ‘As in some points . . . 
I found myself at thirty very much what I was at thirteen, so I have some 
reason to fear that if I live so long I shall find myself on the same points 
(like Landor) very much the same at seventy as I was at seventeen.’ And 
this is a matter of definite fixation, not simply of continuity of growth. 
Meredith had declared in the early 1860's, as the obverse of the admira- 
tion expressed in the 1909 praise, ‘He is not subtle; and I don’t see any 
internal centre from which springs anything that he does. He will make a 
great name, but whether he is to distinguish himself solidly as an Artist, I 
would not willingly prognosticate.’ By Artist here Meredith meant some- 
thing much more than a fine craftsman with words; he meant the man 
whose creativeness is revealed in his ceaseless struggle to remould life from 
new centres of being. 

But now, with this edition of Lesbia Brandon, we can see that there was 
this kind of struggle inside Swinburne; and though Mr Hughes would 
clearly not agree with some of my remarks above, he himself is not so far 
out of agreement with it when he says of Lesbia Brandon: 


This is novelistic work in the highest. In view of it, and of other things of a 
like quality, one cannot help regretting a little that Swinburne did not 
devote to the finishing of Lesbia Brandon and to other work in the novel some 
of the large amount of energy he expended in writing his dramas in verse. 


* Lesbia Brandon by Algernon Charles Swinburne, An historical and critical commentary 
being largely a study (and elevation) of Swinburne as a Novelist, by Randolph Hughes 
(The Falcon Press, 35s.). Pasiphae, A Poem by A.C. Swinburne, introduced by 
Randolph Hughes, with engravings by John Buckland-Wright (Golden Cockerel 


Press) 
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The latter are full of noble poetry and subtle psychology, and I have a great 
love for them; but they are largely in the idiom of another age; had he com- 
pleted Lesbia Brandon and gone on to other work in the same line, not only 
would he have certainly taken a place in the front rank of novelists, but 
he would have had much more intluence on his age. . . . 


He would also have freed himself from his fixations and achieved develop- 
ment artistically in a way which he failed to achieve in the later poems. 

In discussing Lesbia Brandon and its attendant fragments, one finds it 
difficult to speak of Swinburne’s work here without at the same time 
speaking of Mr Hughes’s. Apart from the dimensions of the latter’s com- 
mentary and analysis (well over 400 pages in a book of 580 plus xxxv 
pages), he has so enriched and illuminated Swinburne’s fiction writing 
that novels and analysis seem permanently entwined. His book. will not 
come quite as a surprise to those who have followed his work on Swinburne 
— in his Centenary Survey in the Nineteenth Century (June 1937), and in the 
magnificent Golden Cockerel editions of Lucretia Borgia and Pasiphae, which 
he edited*; and it is to be followed, we are told, by yet more critical 
volumes. But as it stands it is definitive and constructs around Lesbia 
Brandon a coherent and considered account of the poet-novelist. 

Mr Hughes has published much of his best critical work in French, 
dealing with Balzac, Baudelaire, and Mallarmé; but with this book he 
comes explosively into the English arena. He has always smitten hard 
those who seem to him to belittle his heroes or to treat them without the 
high standards of scholarship which he exacts from himself; and even 
when one dissents from his viewpoint, it is exhilarating to watch a critic 
who is so clear in his values and his scholarship. One knows where one is; 
and the combat is conducted in prose that can glint with angry and 
dangerous edge or expand warmly in a golden sun of admiration. 

Here, Messrs Gosse, Lafourcade, Wise and Hare come in for many 
shattering blows; and it may truly be said that Mr Hughes rears his solid 
edifice on foundations composed of the splintered fragments of less worthy 
works battered down into the soil. He sets out his commentary in three 
sections: a history of the manuscript of Lesbia Brandon and of Swinburne’s 
efforts to complete the novel; a detailed analysis of the theme and 
structure of all Swinburne’s fiction, including Love’s Cross Currents 
(serialized in 1877 and published as a book in 1905), with a general 
inquiry into the esthetic of the Novel and Swinburne’s influences, 


* Swinburne himself would have been delighted by these two books, nobler 
than any production he ever saw of his own writings. The Lucretia, fine as is its 
writing, does not prepare one for the realistic grasp of the contemporary scene 
in the fiction. Pasiphae (c. 1866—7) is a dialogue of Pasiphae and Daedalus, with 
the Nurse at the end: in dignified blank verse with effective stichomythia. 
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especially Balzac and Latouche; and a discussion of the text and various 
particular points. From the total picture emerges that new insight into the 
nature of Swinburne’s creativeness already indicated. 

The villain of the peace is Watts-Dunton. Mr Hughes denies that he 
held Swinburne in subjection, but shows conclusively that he unscrupu- 
lously purloined parts of Lesbia Brandon and used all his depressive powers 
to turn Swinburne from fiction. It is too simple, however, to argue that 
because Watts-Dunton achieved his ends by lying and moral pressure, 
Swinburne was in those latter years perfectly capable of asserting himself. 
But what Mr Hughes demolishes is the thesis, most recently set out by Mr 
Hare, that Swinburne was suffering from endless alcoholic poisoning. 
And he is certainly right in arguing that his troubles had roots far back in 
childhood. He seems, however, to treat them as merely physical. What 
Swinburne suffered from appears rather a mixture of physiological and 
psychological factors. The masochistic impulse that lay at the core of his 
sexuality and stirred so much of his best work was based in elements 
which also held him back and determined the limits of his self-expression. 
It gave him precocious powers, but made further development very 
difficult. In Lesbia Brandon we see him valiantly struggling to break through 
the obstructions; and what this effort implied can only be grasped after 
we have carefully considered the work. 

In a masterly analysis — the virtues of which can be realized by a 
comparison with the discussion of the novels by M Lafourcade and Mr 
Hare — Mr Hughes shows how Swinburne contemplated a linked series 
of definitions, and works out as thoroughly as the material allows the way 
in which it all dovetailed. Love’s Cross Currents and Lesbia Brandon were 
particularly united by Lady Midhurst, a figure of great power, in whom 
Swinburne focuses all that he feels most repressive in Victorian society. 
Not that she is simply a stifling puritan (say, like Mrs Clennam of Little 
Dorrit or Mrs Burman of One of Our Conquerors); she is more subtly and 
complicatedly evil than that; she has her own brand of cynicism and 
toleration of ‘immorality’ —- within the accepted bounds. And she has a 
certain cold intellectuality. But she stands supremely for the power-lust 
that without illusions will fight to preserve the thing it despises, because 
its whole mechanism of domination is based in that despicable thing. She 
plays a larger part in Love’s Cross Currents than in Lesbia Brandon as it 
stands; but she is Swinburne’s most important character-creation, and of 
the first novel he said truly that it ‘stands or falls by Lady Midhurst’. He 
calls her ‘entirely a creature of my own invention’. * 

* Mr Hughes is, I think, misled by Swinburne’s comment that Lady Midhurst, 


himself and his novel ‘must be all together condemnable’ from the Galilean point 
of view; he takes her to be a sympathetic character. Clearly Swinburne admires 
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The theme of both novels is sexual frustration. But — and here it is that 
the novels move beyond the poems - the sexual relations are shown in 
their social setting, and the personal relations become emblems of social 
forces, as is the case in all important novels. To attempt here a full 
analysis of the complex interconnections of the considerable number of 
characters in the two novels (and two fragments) is impossible; it is 
enough to point out that the key-theme in Love’s Cross Currents is the separa- 
tion of two lovers by Lady Midhurst after the man has adulterously 
begotten the heir that bars him out; and that that of Lesbia Brandon is the 
hopeless love of Herbert for the homosexual Lesbia who in turn hopelessly 
adores his sister. These main themes are reinforced by all sorts of sidelines; 
and Swinburne shows a genuine power of character-definition. The women 
in particular are convincingly done, and illustrate various aspects of the 
society of which Lady Midhurst is the central symbol. Clara in Love’s 
Cross Currents is delicately and powerfully revealed in all her self-divisions, 
lost between her fine dreams and her conventional eye for the main 
chance. And the women of Lesbia Brandon fill out the picture yet more 
fully. Lesbia the misfit is less interesting than Margaret, Lady Wariston, 
who is shown in her development from what seems a rather nondescript 
wife into ‘a vague and violent thirst after action and passion’, and on into 
her final breakdown. And the vulgar Leonora (based, as Mr Hughes shows, 
on Rossetti’s Fanny) is painted with an ironical realism that awoke the 
admiration of Meredith. 

It is impossible to argue, in the face of this gallery of women, that 
Swinburne could not create character or achieve genuine dramatic 
detachment. The men on the whole are not so effective; they tend to be 
more merged in the poet’s unresolved conflicts, and to fall into the ready- 
made pattern of sadist and masochist; Harewood and Reginald in Love’s 
Cross Currents, and Denham and Herbert in Lesbia Brandon. But here too 
there are many indications that Swinburne could have broken through 
into the fuller grasp of life, of people in their own rights. The slight 
glimpses of Mathison suggest that he could have shown ordinary folk with 
warmth; Margaret’s husband is well depicted as a conventional country 


her superb aplomb, her paganism, etc., but that does not mean she is his mouth- 
piece or that he identifies himself with her. (She slights Victor Hugo and Swin- 
burne’s own most cherished political positions.) He has an ambivalent attitude to 
her as to the Messalinas, etc., of his poems; but what is creatively important is 
that in the novel, by the more realistic definition, he is getting such figures into 
a clearer social focus and breaking the infantile bond of love-hate, joy-pain. They 
cease to be wild images that he hurls in defiance at a repressed and repressive 
world, and become socially located, dramatically realized. (Mr Hughes himself, 
from a different angle, stresses the successful objectification of conflict in the 


characters.) 
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gentleman; and in Mr Linley, though still fascinated by the sadist, the 
novelist achieves satirical objectivity. Mr Linley is the male counterpart 
of Lady Midhurst; or rather, we feel that he would be if Lesbia Brandon 
were as completed as Love’s Cross Currents. He lacks some of the charming 
qualities of Lady Midhurst, and exudes an immediate smell of evil; but 
the pair of them, in the last resort, are the dominating and destructive 
figures of their world. 

It goes without saying that there are many passages of striking poetic 
evocation, such as Herbert’s dream and Lesbia’s deathbed, of which Mr 
Hughes makes much. But more surprising, perhaps, is the capacity shown 
for describing action and scene in a clear style, precise in detail and 
moving with rhythmic breadth as a whole. The increasing realism is 
indeed what makes Swinburne’s fictional work impressive; and if he had 
fully broken through to the stable union of poetry and realism which he is 
here seeking, he would indeed have made a great contribution to the 
English novel, the world novel. In any event, at the lowest evaluation, his 
achievement is high enough to disprove the legends of an inspired but 
automatic scald, a marvellous-boy poet who uses words as dazzling 
abstract counters in metres as galvanic as the twitches of a dead electric- 
ally tormented frog. He emerges as a human being as well as a prodigy; 
and for this reason we gain a new and sympathetic insight into his creative 
processes. The hard brilliant carapace falls away, and we see chaos as 
well as creation - the next striven-for step as well as the mastered round. 

Herbert’s wanderings on moorland, hill, and seacoast are rendered 
with lovely and tender clarity; and, in particular, the passage in Chapter 
III which tells of the boy struggling in the waves has a sharp immediacy 
that will astonish those who think Swinburne could write only of a 
weltering waste of wan waters. Again, the capacity to catch and define, 
not merely evanescent moods of sense and thought, but crucial and com- 
plex moments of inner change, again will astonish those who know only 
the glittering mad-parrot of some of the biographies or the monotone 
stridency of some of the poems. Take the following from the account of 
Margaret: 


But for her, in town and country, the life she lived was by no means enough. 
And unluckily she had no love for London. She was not brilliant in society, 
and her beauty shone there through a cloud. Her husband did not embitter 
and did not enliven her life. She would have done him no wrong: but he did 
her no good. He had for her a little love, and she had much liking for him. 
He could fill up his life with little satisfactions, but he could fill no single and 
sufficient expression of her wants and powers. In those years, a maiden at 
heart, she had a vague and violent thirst after action and passion. She did 
not rebel against what was, but she desired what might be. Of one thing only 
she never thought; of love. 
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Or, for a different sort of effect, take the long sustained picture of Leonora, 

which concludes: 
a woman too stupid for vice or virtue; a victim given over to scurrility and 
success. She could not spell, and had never tried to think. She did not care 
more for one man than another; the watchword of her life was indifference. 
She was cold, slow, heavy; and therefore capable of worse things than a 
sensual woman abandoned to herself. She could neither love nor reflect; 
she could not even talk the bright false talk of women naturally dull. But 
for all this she was still one thing: a tower of ivory, roofed with gold. 


The accounts of the Italian patriot and the French exile are also of much 
interest; and in them Swinburne has effectively posed the passionate 
nationalist and the abstract internationalist. How he meant to weave 
them into the finished story is not clear. 

Mr Hughes examines the problem of dating Lesbia Brandon so thoroughly 
that one is pleased at being able to add even the least suggestion to his 
analysis. I think, however, he underestimates the influence of Meredith, 
especially of Emilia in England (later called Sandra Belloni) which had 
appeared in 1864. For instance, Meredith had there discussed, through 
some of his characters, the position of the Novel, as here Swinburne does 
in his important Chapter III.* And Mr Linley calls Carlyle ‘a Puritan 
on a hippogriff’. Swinburne cannot but be thinking of the description 
of Wilfrid the sentimentalist in Emilia as the man seeking to ride a 
Hippogriff - to hold an impossible position based in egoist self-division. 
Swinburne seems to use the term to mean merely lost on a chimera, 
whereas with Meredith it has a precise psychological and philosophic 
significance; and there can be no doubt that the former is echoing 
Emilia (rather than the opening of Wieland’s Oberon where probably 
Meredith found the image originally and where it signifies only romantic 
flight). And I am surprised that Mr Hughes does not point to the 
character of Tracy Runningbrook in Emilia, who is certainly based 
directly on Swinburne and whose extremely vivid pictures of Sandra in 
her collapse and renewal can now be seen as not at all unlike the descrip- 
tive passages in Lesbia — such as the subtly elaborated eye-picture which 
opens it. Previously no one has noted that Tracy’s prose is close to 
Swinburne’s; only his vituperation to reviewers has been taken as 
authentically Swinburnean. 

So far I have touched only lightly on the question of Swinburne’s 
masochism, which cannot however be ignored. It lies at the heart of 


* Mr Hughes cites some French attacks on Balzac, but not Leslie Stephen’s 
vicious essay in The Fortnightly, 1871. I think that if Swinburne had been writing 
in the 1870’s he could hardly have missed a blow back at it in Lesbia, 
Chapter III; for he must have known it. 
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his creative impulse and in turn rules the constrictions that hedge him 
in. What we get from Lesbia Brandon is the very close associations of school- 
birchings, sea-buffetings, abasements of adolescent shame, and later, 
political rebellion and martyrdom. Here Swinburne seems akin in many 
ways to Shelley, though he shows the same elements in a more intensely 
canalized way. Mr Hughes strongly urges that he had nothing of the 
sadist in him, that he always identified himself with the sufferer and not 
with the inflictor of pain, and that concepts of honour, of an endurance- 
test, were at every point tied up with his masochist ideas and feelings. We 
may accept this as essentially true, and yet be profoundly bored and 
repelled by The Flogging-Block and The Whippingam Papers in which 
Swinburne himself revelled and which here appear cited in the notes. 
No doubt we are helped towards comprehension by the notion of the 
endurance-test: 


As for shame, he had never for a second thought of it. A flogging was an affair 
of honour to him; if he came off without tears, although with loss of blood, he 
regarded the master with chivalrous pity, as a brave enemy worsted. 


Certainly such an attitude had its ultimate roots in the tests of initiation- 
ritual at the tribal level, and persisted in the ascetics and martyrs of 
early Christian days. Askesis meant craft-training and then athletic 
training before it meant religious self-denial. 


This is how one is hardened against prison, hunger, thirst, privations and 
agonies. The martyr’s dried-up skin will serve as a cuirass, the iron claws 
will slide over them as over thick horn. Such a man will be he who by fasting 
has come often close to death and purged himself of his blood... . 
(Tertullian.) 


It is amusing indeed to meditate that Swinburne with his flagellation- 
tests was carrying on the tradition of the ascetics whom he thought he 
was despising in the name of pagan stoicism! But in fact what had a 
deeply-rooted social and historical significance for them, had become 
a purely idiosyncratic pang and resistance in his case. And that is why we 
can feel a deep sympathy with Tertullian’s Martyrs, yet see only an 
infantile fixation in Swinburne’s sexuality. 

A poet with such a fixation can develop so far and no further. He can 
develop as far as his sexual drama of submission, suffering and triumph 
can go on providing him with patterns and images that can be at all 
adequately identified with external reality. And so, because the fixation 
canalized Swinburne’s energies with extreme intensity, it helped him in 
his earlier phases (roughly covering the ground defined by Afalania, 
Love’s Cross Currents, the first series of Poems and Ballads, Blake, and Songs 
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before Sunrise). He was able to use its patterns and pressures to express his 
revolt against certain aspects of his world, to affirm his sense of union 
with the suffering sources of life, and to rise into a conviction of Beauty 
triumphant after all. On the one hand his revolt was sexual and aimed 
against the puritanic philistinism of his society; on the other hand it was 
political, expressing partnership for the various forces gathered under the 
banner of Mazzini - though he did not accept Mazzini’s theology. It is 
no accident that the flogging Austrian general Haynau is mentioned in 
both Love’s Cross Currents and Lesbia Brandon: 


He was put in prison and examined; you know what that means with our 
Austrians: beaten to pieces till something comes of it; death, or madness or 
confession. Wh! when they don’t stop at women. There’s Haynau hardly 
warm in hell yet. 


But this link between what we may call the infantile pattern and the 
historical process had reached its point of final tension about 1870; and 
if Swinburne was to continue finding the powerful and dynamic relation 
to society and history which he had found in the 1860’s, he had to break 
through at least part of the obstructive fixation and come closer to the 
fullness of reality, to adult relationships.* In Lesbia Brandon we see him 
strenuously making the effort; but a complex set of factors, which stretch 
from his own psychic resistances to the malign actions of Watts-Dunton, 
prevented him from completing the work. Yet, even so, he had gained 
much; and though his writing after 1870, and even more so after 1880, 
lacked the early dynamism of impact, it cannot be dismissed. Especially 
does his critical prose need as thorough a revaluation as his fiction has 
now won. 

Mr Hughes, moved by a laudable enthusiasm for an abused or at least 
obscured hero, tends at times to spoil his case by over-emphatic claims: 
Thus he says of Love’s Cross Currents that it proves ‘he could introduce 
into the novel a beauty of sheer poetry higher than any that had ever 
been seen there’. Now, if one defines ‘sheer poetry’ so that it covers 
only the particular kind of poetry in which Swinburne excelled, one can 
justify the statement. But one is not unduly widening the definition if one 
remarks that Bunyan built the bases of our novel on a great sweep of epical 
poetry, in which the prose often rings with the very clash of the weapons 


* The Mazzinian synthesis breaks down in 1871 — as can be seen by comparing 
Swinburne’s Ode on the Proclamation of the French Republic in September, 
with his letters during the Commune and his review of Hugo’s L’Année Terrible in 
The Fortnightly, 1872. Mr Hughes might have used this point in dealing with the 
dates of Lesbia. Sadier (Chapter XI) is a definitely pre-Commune figure; Swin- 
burne would have written this chapter quite differently after 1871. 
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of life and death: that Sterne has his own subtle poetry in prose, both 
in image and style; that Wuthering Heights is permeated with lyrical 
energies that we can only call poetic; that Dickens’s power of evocation 
deserves the same term, even when it is humorous, as in the account of 
Pecksniff’s walk where the very universe oozes unctuousness; and that 
Meredith in Feverel had introduced a new lyrical relation of man and 
nature, in both the love-scenes and the magnificent storm-passage of 
renewal. . . . And what if one looks outside England, to Cervantes and 
Balzac and Gogol! 

It would be more true to say that Swinburne’s fictional work has close 
affinities with that of Meredith, who contemporaneously was attempting 
a new fusion of poetry and psychological realism.* Mr Hughes does not 
do justice here, and even less does M. Lefourcade. We cannot dispose of 
the matter by saying that Swinburne lacks the vulgar elements that 
Meredith has; for those ‘vulgar’ elements are precisely part of the whole 
expanding and deepening struggle of the Novel in Meredith’s hands. 
What is important is the fellowship now revealed between the two writers; 
and the vision we have of what a tremendous réle Swinburne would have 
played if he had been able to add to his lyrical poetry an extended defini- 
tion of conflict in a series of novels. For Swinburne, apart from his power 
to write in subtle, concise, concentrated prose, owned also, it is clear, the 
power to build character on a large scale, to blend the generic and the 
particular so as to beget people who were both highly individual and also 
social types — that is, expressing certain basic trends and conflicts of the 
writer’s world. 

That he did not carry his fiction further than he did cannot be merely 
laid at the wicked door of Watts-Dunton. We must look for the root- 
cause in the masochist fantasy which had become ingrained into the poet’s 
spiritual and bodily system. That under no circumstances he could have 
broken through its hold, it would be rash to say, since he made so strong 
an effort here to attain the realistic approach which is ultimately based 
in a grasp of common life. But what we can say is that in the given cir- 
cumstances he failed to attain the full stature postulated by the achieve- 
ment of his existing fiction. And we can add that in this edition of Lesbia 
Brandon we have at last the basis for a fully considered judgment of his 
life and work, thanks to the infinitely patient editorial work and the bit- 


* The ‘indirect’ method used by Swinburne is to be found in less extreme 
form in Meredith, who was continually attacked for it, e.g. “The only author 
who [besides Meredith] has adopted this method is Mr Flaubert, in /’Education 
Sentimentale, which always reads as if it had been constructed by the process of 
writing it in feuilletons, and then suppressing every alternate one.’ The Saturday 
Review, November 15th, 1879, on The Egoist. 
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terly-polemical but always scholarly critical analyses of Mr Randolph 
Hughes. It is encouraging. A writer in the long run does get the critical 
insights he deserves; but sometimes the run is long, and, as Mr Hughes 
would say, some of the runners should much earlier have been disqualified. 


AUGUSTUS JOHN 


John Davenport 


Augustus John has been one of the great successes of his generation, yet 
he seems to regard himself as a failure. Judged by the highest standards he 
may be right. Are some artists born out of period? Is English life unpro- 
pitious to painters? Is there something cynically buffoonish in Celts 
who despise gifts while they accept them? In Chiaroscuro* Mr John raises 
many questions and answers some of them; but he remains, for all his 
robust masculinity, an enigma. He does not try to baffle us; indeed, he 
invites us to share his confusion, ironically pointing out paradoxes in his 
nature with a laugh in which self-appreciation mingles with disdain. 
Chiaroscuro, parts of which Mr Cyril Connolly had the editorial bril- 
liance to publish in Horizon, is a somewhat incoherent assemblage of 
fragments, held together by its author’s powerful personality. There is 
no time-pattern. Dates to Mr John are as unnecessary as callipers. We do 
indeed begin at the beginning, in Pembrokeshire in the late ’seventies, 
where the painter’s father was a successful solicitor, first at Haverfordwest 
and later at Tenby. The restrictions of provincial life were uncongenial: 
‘I wanted to be my own unadulterated self and no one else.’ In 1895 the 
shy student entered the Slade. It was not long before his altogether 
exceptional gifts as a draughtsman were recognized. He was.a genius; a 
genius moreover with rare physical attributes; with wit, too, and intel- 
ligence. The triumphal progress began: Mazeppa in a hansom cab. 
Does one blame the artist or the country of his choice? ‘I am no modernist’ 
— a boast? A confession? Wonderful drawings; some original paintings; 
portraits in the grand tradition. No great wall paintings; no satire. 
Something wrong with the period? With the artist, so prodigally gifted, 
so corrupted by his time, so innocently convinced of the power of his 
prejudices? At the same time Picasso, a Spaniard with Jewish blood, had 


* Chiaroscuro—Fragments of Autobiography. First Series. By Augustus John. 
(Jonathan Cape. 3os.) 
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made his home in Paris. Two equally gifted young men with very dif- 
ferent backgrounds and foregrounds: each of them has fulfilled himself in 
his own way. The whole problem of the artist in England is too complex 
to analyse here. Roughly speaking, it may be explained in terms of the 
national love of amateurism. In France, the artist, however famous he 
may become, retains his professional status; in England this is not the 
case: he is expected to be a social success as well. Something goes wrong, 
sometimes slowly, sometimes rapidly. There is no Charles V today to 
pick up Titian’s brush. 

Meanwhile, here is Augustus John with his ardent romanticism - 
Welsh and Spanish gypsies, the fisherfolk of Connemara, Provengal land- 
scape, the anarchism of Fourier as a ground; and above a conglomerate 
mass of the great and un-great of the last fifty years. A great ‘character’ 
emerges, a giant covered with the dust of a falling world. In spite of some 
splendid pictures, it is impossible not to have a feeling of unparalleled 
waste. Sickert,.a painter of infinitely fewer natural gifts, but with a more 
orderly mind and a less exotic approach to life, succeeded where John has 
failed. It may be argued that Sickert was not British; at least, by birth. 

Chiaroscuro gives an impression of increasing fame, increasing loneliness, 
increasing disgust: all off-set by a deliciously sardonic humour. 


[Will Rothenstein’s] own speech owed nothing to his native Yorkshire, 
being modelled closely on the best examples to be met with at Oxford, 
a town he had visited personally. 


There is little of this sense of satire in the painting, although the por- 
traits have often been uncompromising enough to disturb the sitters. There 
is the strange story of the first Lord Leverhulme, who returned a painting 
minus the head of the subject. 


Much mystified, I wrote to his Lordship requesting an explanation of this 
remarkable proceeding. . . . I received in return a letter stating that on 
finding the picture too large to place in his safe, the owner had cut out 
what he considered to be the most important part, that is the head, and 
lodged it in that repository: as for the remainder, it had been sent back 
by an error on the part of his housekeeper: I was urgently requested to 
keep the matter dark, and invited to dinner at Hampstead. 


Just as in his larger compositions one is often aware of a failure in 
design, Chiaroscuro has no plan; as its author says, it is fragmentary. It 
is none the worse for that - they are good fragments. It seems a pity, 
however, to have omitted so much that was good of the original con- 
tributions to Horizon. Designed, or undesigned, as it is, the book could 
easily have absorbed them, one would have thought, without such 
ruthless pruning. The prose is in the grand manner. It has become the 
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custom to praise as prose almost any sentence more than twelve words 
long. The praise lavished on Sir Osbert Sitwell’s amusing autobiography, 
for instance, was full of the beauties of ‘the prose’. In fact the admired 
passages are the most impotently writhing ones, where the syntax has 
failed. One is reminded of a snake with a broken back. Augustus John’s 
purple patches similarly fail sometimes to come off. When it is good, as in 
many of the descriptions of loved regions in Wales or Provence, it is very 
good; and as one might expect of so gifted a portrait painter, he can 
evoke a face. Here is J. D. Innes: 


He himself cut an arresting figure: a Quaker hat, a coloured silk scarf, 
and a long black overcoat, set off features of a slightly cadaverous cast, 
with glittering black eyes, a wide sardonic mouth, a prominent nose and a 
large bony forehead, invaded by streaks of thin black hair. 


He can communicate, too, his enthusiasms, such as those for Rembrandt 
or for anthropological science. His love for the good things of the past is 
never merely ‘nostalgic’, as they say, but informed with passion: 


I am partial to fisher-folk. The matelots of Boulogne have lost their 
magnificent coifs, now only seen in old photographs. In the eighteenth 
century the popular life and character must have been far richer, but Sir 
Joshua Reynolds who visited this region, makes no comment on the 
scene in his diary. He and his compéres were, it seems, too concerned with 
rank and fashion to waste their time on common folk. With the rise of a new 
bourgeoisie, flourishing on the principles of self-help, child-torture and 
mass enslavement, all manifestations of the folk-spirit were frowned upon 
as vulgar and un-Christian: the old songs and dances were gradually 
forgotten, and the hereditary costumes folded and put away, to be replaced 
by the shoddy products of the factory: and now that the country crafts 
have gone too, there is not much joy left in the land. The genius loci has 
become a disreputable character, interesting only to the policeman. 


There are many such good things in Chiaroscuro. One turns from 
landscape to portrait, from comic anecdote to zsthetic speculation. A 
Celtic melancholy underlies all: Chiaroscuro is an apt title. Respecter of 
tradition, despiser of convention, lover of the primitive, painter of the 
rich, Augustus John is more full of contradictions than most men. He is 
surely the first anarchist to have been awarded the Order of Merit, and 
doubtless gains ironic pleasure from that as from so many other things in 
life. 











BOOK NOTES 


BEATRICE WEBB’S DIARIES 1912-24. Edited by Margaret Cole. (Longmans, 
Green, pp. 272, 245.). This is the sequel to My Apprenticeship and Our Partnership. 
It appears at a moment when the third generation of Fabianism — Professor Cole, 
and his wife who edits this volume, representing the second — has just made its 
bow with a symposium reviewed elsewhere in this issue. The contrast is interesting 
and not altogether flattering to the pupils. Mrs Webb’s diaries for the 1912-24 
period are, of course, primarily a running commentary on the events of the day 
and the growth of the Labour movement. But they provide material for the 
sociologist as well as the historian. The inner history of the Asquith-Lloyd George 
split, the rivalries between Henderson, Clynes and MacDonald for control of the 
Labour Party, the shoddy manceuvring around the miners’ strike of 1921, the 
impact of the Russian Revolution — all this has been described before, but never 
with quite this hard, clear, unflinching candour. There is no tolerance of fools here, 
and spades are not described as agricultural implements. Mrs Cole has exercised a 
certain amount of censorship — how much it is difficult to guess. There is at any 
rate enough left to make some of the political moguls wince. The Webbs had a low 
opinion of Lloyd George’s character and no illusions at all about MacDonald, or 
Snowden, who in 1924 was already ‘talking like a Treasury clerk’. They thought 
highly of some Labour leaders, did not much like the trade unions, looked upon 
Bernard Shaw as an amusing sprite, and did not take H. G. Wells at all seriously. 
There are devastating portraits of Litvinoff and Kameneff, an appreciative sketch 
of Krassin, .a constant strain of pro-German and anti-French sentiment, and a 
conviction that the traditional governing class is played out. The tone is calm, 
self-assured, occasionally arrogant and insular. The intellectual focus is narrow, 
but personal judgments are always shrewd. The ‘partnership’ itself must remain 
forever a model of what such relationships should be. By the time this volume 
closes, Sidney is sixty-five and in the Cabinet, but he is still ‘my boy’. 


AVENUES OF HISTORY. L. B. Namier. (Hamish Hamilton, pp. 202, 15s.) Pro- 
fessor Namier’s inclusion in the recent Honours List will have been judged by many 
a belated tribute to one of Britain’s leading historians. The paradox of Namier the 
Russian-born Jew, who is also one of the arch-Tories among historians, has often 
been commented on. He is, of course, the leading authority on eighteenth-century 
parliamentary government in Britain. In this volume we are in the main presented 
with the other Namier: the connoisseur of Central European history and the stern 
éritic of German pretensions to political eminence in this area. But there is a third 
Namier, well represented by the introductory essay on History which carries a 
significant criticism of Arnold Toynbee: a Namier who can hold his own in the 
field of generalized thought, even when confronted with the impressive dogma- 
tism of the Toynbeean school. For the most part reprinted from The Times Literary 
Supplement and other periodicals, the present collection of essays is perhaps a shade 
less satisfying than its predecessors, In the Margin of History or Conflicts. It is none- 
theless a distinguished addition to a list which also includes Diplomatic Prelude and 
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Europe in Decay. All these, it must be remembered, are mere chips from the work- 
shop. One longs for something substantial, a sequel perhaps to 1848: the Revolution 
of the Intellectuals. He remains the historian’s historian. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. Lewis Mumford. (Secker and Warburg, pp. 292, 215.) 
American sociologists and anthropologists of the strict or academic school are 
notoriously addicted to jargon, and Mr Mumford, the distinguished author of 
Technics and Civilization and The Culture of Cities, wins our hearts immediately by his 
lucid prose. Presumably the mandarins regard him as a highly talented vulgarizer 
of their thought, but the public has reason to be grateful for his existence. All the 
same, this volume sometimes comes perilously close to journalism. Humanism 
needs its popularizers, and the liberal philosophy is worth expounding afresh at a 
moment when the fashion is against it. But to a European, Mr Mumford’s defence 
of the creed of William James and John Dewey smacks of complacency. ‘Con- 
fidence in creation’ is all very well, but with the shadow of the atomic bomb hang- 
ing over our cities we are in no mood to be told that perhaps the next generation 
will see happier times. Mr Mumford is widely read, intelligent and civilized. He 
represents liberalism at its best. It is not his fault that in Europe his message falls a 
little flat. 


MATERIALISM. M. N. Roy. (Renaissance Publishers, Calcutta, pp. 242, Rs. 7/8.) 
Mr Roy has been one of the stormy petrels of modern Asian nationalism for so 
long that to many people his appearance in the guise of an amateur philosopher 
will come as a surprise. The present book, whose first edition appeared in 1940, 
was actually prepared while he was in prison in 1934, following the Meerut trial. 
As might be inferred from his stormy political past — he has at various times 
fought under Pancho Villa in Mexico, helped to organize the Communist rising in 
Shanghai in 1927, and supported Britain against Gandhi and Nehru in 1942 — it 
is the work of an unorthodox Marxist. Faced with Hindu mysticism and obscuran- 
tism, the author, like many of his countrymen, adopts the classical materialism of 
the Encyclopedists and the Aufklaerung as a weapon to pierce the armour of 
tradition. A libertarian Socialist, he rejects Lenin and Stalin, but holds fast to 
Marx and Engels. All this makes him agreeable to Western progressives, but from 
the modern European standpoint he seems a little old-fashioned. A belligerent 
humanist, he has something in common with Mr Mumford, but his straight- 
forward materialism suggests a different intellectual climate — that of the French 
Revolution and its successor, the Russian. ‘The phenomenal progress of the 
natural sciences in the 19th century’, he writes, ‘exposed the utter absurdity of 
the “spiritualist” doctrine of epistemology, which had condemned man to eternal 
ignorance and proclaimed the real world an illusion.’ Here is positivism with a 
vengeance. 


WHITHER EUROPE. M. J. Bonn. (Cohen and West, pp. 204, 15s.) Professor 
Bonn is that rara avis, a genuine European or, at least, Anglo-German. He writes 
dispassionately and lucidly on a subject which has lately inflamed imaginations 
on both sides of the Atlantic: the chances of European union. In the light of his 
cool intellect and varied experience as a scholar and official adviser, it is easy to 
accept his considered view that European unification is going to be a lengthy 
affair and that it will be a union of nations rather than of states. The earlier 
chapters on European history could have been spared. 
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RECALLED TO SERVICE. General Maxime Weygand. (Heinemann, pp. 437, 
gos.) This stout volume, although a Book Society choice, seems likely to leave its 
mark chiefly among students of contemporary military and political history. As 
such it has considerable importance. Its author plainly intended it as a counter- 
blast not only to M. Reynaud’s memoirs, but to Mr Churchill’s first volume. One 
hazards the guess that its impact will nonetheless be confined to Frenchmen — and 
elderly conservative Frenchmen at that. 


A HISTORY OF IRELAND UNDER THE UNION 1801 TO 1922. P. S. 
O’Hegarty. (Methuen, pp. 787, 50s.) This seems likely to become the standard 
history of modern Ireland, at least for Irish nationalists who are not bigots. Vast 
in scope and eloquence, generous in tone, well documented, passionate and yet 
fair, liberal rather than Catholic in spirit, it is a pleasure to read, though one often 
finds oneself swamped in lengthy quotations from speeches marked by outmoded 
eloquence. But who shall blame the author for that? He did not aim to write a 
textbook. Here is the spirit of Irish nationalism at its best. Mr O’Hegarty himself 
belongs to the generation of Griffith, the generation which led the final struggle 
for independence. He writes political history in a romantic strain. Economics are 
not for him. One is carried along on a Niagara of rhetoric. England is the villain 
of the piece, the Irish have been a submerged nation since 1169, and anyone who 
stood for the Union is by definition an enemy. But he is generous towards non- 
Celts, claims the Anglo-Irish as part of the Nation, and holds aloof from the 
Catholic hierarchy. Unlike the bitter outpourings of East European and Middle 
Eastern nationalism, indignation here is not marred by hatred. A notable work. 


THE LETTERS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 1901-05 (Harvard University 
Press. Two Volumes, pp. 1342, 20 dollars). These monumental volumes — Nos. 3 
and 4 in a series covering the elder Roosevelt’s career — throw light on his first 
Presidential term and incidentally illuminate a large part of the American 
political scene. They are easy reading, but will not appeal to many outside the 
United States, their subject matter for the most part being confined to domestic 
politics and public personalities now forgotten. 


PEASANT RENAISSANCE IN YUGOSLAVIA 1900-50. Ruth Trouton. (Kegan 
Paul, pp. 320, 28s.) A scholarly and well-documented study of peasant life, 
agrarian co-operatives and rural education in the most important country of 
South-Eastern Europe. The author’s sympathies are with the pre-war Croatian 
Peasant Party, but she is moderately hopeful of progress under the present régime. 


THE MARCH OF JOURNALISM. Harold Herd. (Allen & Unwin, pp. 327, 215.) 
This is the story of the British Press since 1622, and a very readable and interesting 
story it is. One learns, for example, that as late as 1663 Sir Roger l’Estrange 
doubled the functions of Surveyor of the Press and sole licensed editor of ‘news- 
books’. He held that it was unwise to license newspapers, since their reading un- 
settled the multitude and gave them ‘not only an Itch but a Colourable Right to 
be Meddling with the Government’. As the story continues, it becomes increasingly 
clear that his fears were justified. The earlier chapters have a certain sprightliness 
which owes something to the period. Towards the end Mr Herd is content with 
factual reporting on the working of the modern newspaper, and a shade too 
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anxious to rebut suggestions that Britain’s Press might be improved. There are 
those who hold that this country has both the best and the worst newspapers in 
the world, but Mr Herd is not concerned with judgments. 


THE CHARACTER OF PEOPLES, by André Siegfried. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

A rapid but careful survey, by the doyen of French social historians, of the 
characteristics of the French, German, English, Russian and American nations. 
He distils his wide reading and intimate knowledge of the whole world into a few 
lucid chapters in the French manner. His remarks on nations other than America 
are not strikingly new, but they are excellently arranged and they cannot be made 
too often, since it is now imperative that each of us should realize that national, 
not personal, characteristics, make up.at least 50 per cent. of our personalities. 
With regard to America, M. Siegfried makes the interesting observation that the 
first crystallization of the national character occurred towards the end of the 
nineteenth century, but that it later broke down under the new wave of immigra- 
tion from Eastern Europe and Italy, so that the country is again in a state of 
unpredictable flux. The general conclusion of his book is pessimistic, though 
cheerfully expressed. M. Siegfried is old enough to have travelled all round the 
world in 1898-1900. The changes which have taken place since then, in particular 
the decline of Europe, seem to him comparable to the collapse of the Roman 
Empire. His only forecast is that we are now beginning, not a new chapter in 
history, but a whole new book. 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD’S ART, by Hermann Licht. (Allen and Unwin. 353s.) 
A translation, with illustrations, of a German summary of world art history. 
Naturally it cannot be much more than a catalogue, but as such it is valuable. It 
ought perhaps to have included a wider choice of illustrations; those given in 
colour are well below the standards we are now used to. 


THE SEXUAL REVOLUTION, by Wilhelm Reich, mp. (Peter Nevill Ltd. 25s.) 

This work is in the now traditional line of books on sexual ‘emancipation’. Dr 
Reich’s aim is to help the individual to achieve the fullest enjoyment of living 
through complete sexual self-expression. When he first wrote his book in the 
1930’s, he was struggling against sexual repression caused by bourgeois society, 
church morality and National Socialist ideology, and he was enthusiastic about 
sexual freedom in the Soviet Union. Now he has to admit that America is more 
progressive sexually than Russia. His doctrine, in brief, seems to be that no strict 
moral code is possible. There is nothing wrong in occasionally breaking the 
marriage vows, birth control should be within everyone’s reach, young people 
should have sexual intercourse (but based on love) as soon as they wish, and so on. 
We owe a good deal to such writers, however naive and rebarbative their style 


may now appear. 


VICTORIAN OLYMPUS, by William Gaunt. (Cape. 155.) 
An enjoyable account of the neo-Classical school of Victorian painters, centred on 
Lord Leighton, one of the great, beautiful, chaste, mysterious, empty Victorian 
giants. The only criticism that can be directed against Mr Gaunt is that he pulls 
his punches. His book makes one wish it had been fatter and less reticent. 
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LLEWELLYN POWYS: A SELECTION OF HIS WRITINGS, by Kenneth Hop- 
kins. (Macdonald. 16s.) 

A good anthology of the works of an author who is presented as ‘one of the great 
writers of our generation’. After reading it with pleasure, we may jib at this 
definition. Powys is an honest, attractive figure, he describes that rarest of literary 
phenomena, a happy childhood and adolescence, but is he really great? Is there 
not something a shade too lush even in his best work, Love and Death? It has the 
smell of the English countryside about it, yet it is marred at times by a slight 
sentimentality, such as we find in D. H. Lawrence and Katherine Mansfield, two 
contemporary (and also tubercular) writers. Poetry can carry a charge of emotion 
which needs more careful handling in prose. Powys quotes at the head of one of 
his chapters the extraordinary line, 


Surely she was the most beautiful woman that ever water washed, 


but the chapter itself is not so perfectly controlled. If his whole work had been 
salted with the occasional realism of his African writing, he would have been 
undoubtedly great. 


STUDIES IN MODERN EUROPEAN LITERATURE AND THOUGHT. (Bowes and 
Bowes. 6s. each.) 

CROCE, by Cecil Sprigge. 

BAUDELAIRE, by P. Mansell Jones. 

PAUL VALERY, by Elizabeth Sewell. 

RILKE, by H. E. Holthusen. 

Four new titles in this interesting series of monographs. Each is designed as an 
introduction to the subject, but the authors do the reader the honour of not writing 
down to him. The sixty pages of each volume are filled to capacity with informa- 
tion and comment. 


ANCIENT EGYPT, by J. E. Manchip White. (Wingate. 215.) 

Probably the best short account of Egyptian civilization that has so far appeared. 
The text is clear and lively, the illustrations excellent. We are left wondering, of 
course, what the psychological content of this civilization was, but that is not the 
author’s fault; it is an inevitable feature of the subject. Mr Manchip White 
provides a first-rate historical framework within which we can exercise our 


imagination. 


CITY OF SHEPHERD KINGs (Ancient Gaza V), by Sir Flinders Petrie. (British 
School of Egyptian Archeology and Bernard Quaritch. 50s.) 

In her introduction Lady Petrie writes: ‘This volume serves a double purpose. 
It is not only Ancient Gaza V, to give details of the fifth and last excavation of 
Tell-el-Ajjul, but is intended, under the title of City of Shepherd Kings, to inform a 
larger public of Flinders Petrie’s five-year examination of a site ranging through 
the period of Canaanite, Middle Kingdom and Hyksos domination.’ Although 
this is essentially a book for Egyptologists and students of archzology there is much 
to interest the layman and to entrance the artist. 

The coloured plates of the Hyksos gold work are beautifully reproduced and will 
appeal to everyone. The text is at times almost a catalogue of pottery, some of it 
very fine, flints, ivory, with many scarabs of great importance. The skull measure- 
ments, and the lists of weights, though extremely interesting to the specialist, will 
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not appeal to the uninitiated. But there is a fascinating contribution by Dr 
Margaret Murray on Beliefs and Ritual, and Chapter XVI, describing the traverse 
of the Wadi Ghazzeh, will delight the geologically minded. Architects will find 
much to interest them in the magnificent ground plans of Gaza. Finally, for the 
traveller who is familiar with the Middle East, the photographs of Wadi Ghazzeh 
will fill him with a longing to return. 

This is a book of great importance to the scientific world as well as a tribute to 
a great man whose unceasing labours for over half a century have contributed so 
much to archzological knowledge throughout the world. 

There are still several volumes in manuscript, amongst them the Proto Dynastic 
Corpus and the Seven Memphite Tomb Chapels, and it is disappointing to know that 
they can only be published if donations from the public are forthcoming. Let us 
hope this situation will not continue for long, and that, when the full importance 
of the excavations has been realized by the general public, sufficient funds will be 
subscribed to permit the publication of the remaining works. 


The Editor of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
cannot undertake to return unaccepted mss. 








